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*' I have music — I liave imisic , 
In tiie bird's and •wild bee's song, 
I have; flowers intlie meadows. 
Lasting aU tke i^iunuoLer long! 
IVe a treajsury eodiaastLess 
In Ike liedges , woods, and hjihs , 
IVe enjoymemts never flagging, 
la the valleys , brooks , and riDs . — 

See Poems, Foffe S7. 
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To Miss HAYLOOK^ 

BalshaM. 



Deab Madam, 

You were often pleased to express the deep 
gratification wliicli the perusal of some of my little 
pieces while in manusc4i|t^i^R7n)$4.^yQU4 




k4 

Having collected ^ettx.rtiiSi^heriiito the shape 
of a volume, it is with particular pleasure that I 
dedicate it to yourself* 

in no other way can I express the deep sense 
of gratitude I feel for your most persevering and 
energetic efforts on my behalf, since my former 
publications were introduced to your notice. 

Knowing that you fully participate in the noble 
and benevolent feeling that goodness is its own re- 

a % 



DEDICATION. 



ward, I refrain from all fulsome flattery equally 
annoying to you and myself, and would with all due 
respect remain, 

Your most obliged and humble Servant) 
THE AUTHOK. 



FoRDHAM, April 1861. 



THE PEEFAOE. 



It is uow about seven yeaa*s since, through tlie 
help of many kind friends, I published my iii-st 
volume of simple Poems, whi(;h lK?ing conrteonsly 
received ])y the public, encouraged me to ventm*e a 
second two yeai's after, with a second edition of my 
fii*st; and shortly afterward, a second edition of my 
second volume. I have, since then, been cheered by 
many letters of encouragement from gentlemen of 
distinction and higli standing in the literary world; 
and I gladly take this opportunity of retuiTiing my 
most grateful and sincere thanks to all those ladies 
and gentlemen who have beheld with a kindly feel- 
ing the j>roduction of my homely muss; either 
gi'anting donations to myself, or interceding on my 
behalf among their friends; as also to the Editors 
and gentlemen connected with the press, who have 
favored me with notices in their respective papers 
and magazines ; and to the xmblic generally, for their 
support. 



Being thus assisted and encouraged, I have pre- 
sumed to issue a third vohime, in hopes of a share 
of then* patronage and approval. 

I am fidly sensible of the small merits of my 
productions, and that it requires an amount of charity 
to cover their defects: it is then to the charitable 
and humane that I now api)eal, knowing, that with 
the hard, worldly, money-getting and money -loving, I 
have but little chance of success; but I am thankftd 
that we have still among us, tbose, to whom Poetry 
is not altogether foolishness, and they, considering 
my position and small advantages, will judge my 
works accordingly, and not expect the strains of 
more gifted and educated bards : mine are but the 
simple songs of a simple mind, jingles of one who 
loves the scenes and subjects he has attempted to 
pourtray. And hero let me say, that many of my 
pieces were written under a feeling of the subject; 
some wi-ung from me by suffering; others crushed 
out by the nide heel of poverty and o]>pression. 
Otliere are the spontaneous outpomings of a heart 
that loves all natm*e, fi'om the " cedar of Lebanon, 



to the hyssop ou the wall : " and thus, " I sing hut 
as the linnet sings," hecause I cannot hel]3 it : I 
must sing whether others hear and listen to mc or 
not. " Yes," say some, " you are quite welcome to j)ipe 
as much as you please amongst yoiu* native hushes, 
and in your daisied fields and huttercui)ped meadows, 
so long as you do not intrude yoiu* i*ustic music 
upon us, or weary us with your harsh notes." To 
such I would say, that all hirds are not nightingales 
or trained huUfinclics, so all poets are not Tennysons 
or Longfellows, and all singers are not Sims Reeves, 
yet they who do their hest to please are worthy of 
commendation. 

To a mind properly attuned to natm-e's hanno- 
nies there is music in the chii-ping of the gi-asshop- 
pcr, in the droning of the humhle-hee, in the hum 
of the '• shard-horn heetle," in the sighing of the 
ti'ces, the chiming of hrooks, the nistliug of the 
com on the hills, the grating of the sedges hy tlio 
water-coiu'ses, and the chaffing of the reeds hy the 
rivers ; the tingling of the sheep's hell and the Ideating 
of lamhs, the jingling of the teaiin. OuwOl W\<?i c>t^'5si«l\xv% 
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of the wain, tlio i^lougliboy's whistle, and the hay- 
maker's soEg are all musical to me; and the 
commonest flower that lifts its face to the sun has 
l)oetiy legibly written upon it. Tlio rural muse is 
moved hy rm*al sights and sounds. Nearly all my 
life has been passed in a ciuiet Tillage in an agri- 
cultm-al distiiet, where I had but little chance of 
associating with couipany of any pretension to re- 
finement of mind. I yearned for purer pleasures than 
those, that I mingled with, pursued ; I j)ined for 
intellectual accjukements, and "no man gave unto 
me." I could not live upon the husks, and was 
staiTiug, as it were, amongst sti'angers, when I said 
" Nature shall be my book, and I will read it, my 
delight, and I will enjoy it, my theme, and I will 
sing of it." 

I have been a shepherd boy, a pig-keeping boy, 
a bird-scariug boy, and a stone-pickiug boy ; I have 
been a tiller of the gioimd, and a i*eaper of the 
crops thereof; but in all these occujiations, however 
prosy in themselves, I found scattered some lines of 
jyoeiry. In winter, if I shivered at my task, there was 
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the beautiful lioar-fi-ost on tlie trees and hedges to 
admii'e. If I was di*euclied with tlie sliowei-s of 
spring, lliere were the opening huds, and the violets 
and piiini'oses to cheer me with promises of brightei* 
days. If the heat of summer oppressed me, there was 
the freslmess of tlie dewy morning, the sweet noon- 
tide horn*, when I ate my bread beneath some 
cooling shade, and the cahn rv?st of evening — all 
mine own. And in the busy, toiling harvest, there 
was x)oetry in the rows of sheaves, and even in the 
poppied stubble, whilst the fadiug a id falling leaves 
were to me a source of pleasing melancholy. And 
thus, I have proved tlie truth of what the great poet 
said, that there are " books in the running streams, 
sermons in stones, and good in everything" if we will 
but search them out. 'J'he gieat and wise J^isposer 
of events lias so ordained it that none here are 
exempt from cares and sorrows; and on the other 
hand, none are without some share of happiness and 
enjoyment. The rose is not free from thoras, and 
the thistle is not without flowers. 

To you then, who may take \A\e \.YO\CvAft Vci \^^^ 



tills, I would iu all liumility Leg that you be as 
forbearing as you can, and measure me by a j)roper 
standard : consideiing my position and few advantages, 
and making allowance for the ban*en soil, and the 
ungenial clime in wliich T have grown; it will not 
then be strange that I am no more than I am in 
learning and ability; nor indeed woidd it have been 
strange, if I had been even more stunted and 
dwarfish. What little I know, I have had to labour 
hai'd for, and often robbed myself of rest to obtain it. 

Cambridgeshire although considered by some to 
be one of the most unpoetical counties in England, 
particularly that low, fenny part, upon the borders 
of which I am planted — yet I say this part, flat and 
dull as it is, has to me all the charms and atti'actions 
of home, for I have never (with one exception-.':) been 
fai- from it until within the last four or five years. 

Since I came before the Public I have been 
invited to pass a few days with different gentlemen 
at some distance. -Hiast Hummer a kind friend at 



* Sec Preface to Vol. IF. t See Poems, Pago 
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Slough invited Die to bis liouso wliei*o I stayed some 
time, and he took mo to many places of interest in 
that beautiful neighbourhood. "Windsor Castlo and 
Pai'k, Cooper's Hill, and lUmnymede; Milton's House 
at Chalfount, and Horton, the burial-place of Milton's 
mother ; tho chmchyard where Gray wrote his Elegy, 
and where he rests. The tombs of Waller and Burko 
at Bcaconsfield; Hampden House and Chiu'ch; Eton 
College and many plaies dear to tho Poet and 
Historian. From Slough I proceeded to High 
"Wycombe, thence to Stroud, CUouccHter, and 
Minstcrworth, bowled on from one friend to another, 
staying with each a few days, and receiving great 
kindness from all. I climbed the Oloucestershiro 
Hills (s"> dilFcrent to the Cambridgeshire Level) 
visited C'lieltenham, lioss, and the Forest of Dean ; 
strolled by the Severn, wont to MonmoTith and 
Chepstow, on tho banks of tlic beautiful AS'ye ; saw 
a little bit of Wales, reached Bristol and Ibith. and 
returned homo delighted witli my '* 'J'our," and with 
gi-ateful feelings to the kind-liearted friends who liad 
enabled me to make it; having never in my lifo 
enjoyed such a treat before. 



Amongst my friends, I must particularly mention 
Miss Haylock, of Jialsham, and Mr. Cinnming, of 
Cambridge, who have rendered me great assistance in 
bringing out the present vohime. Such then as it is 
I launch it upon the waters of public opinion; for I 
am perfectly aware it depends upon the public whether 
it sinks or swims. May Heaven speed it in a pros- 
perous voyage, and oh I ye most dreaded by versiiiers, 
ye most to be feared by Poetasters, ye who are 
" nothing unless ye are critical " seek for prey 
worthy of your lion-prowess, and wage not wai* with 
such " Small Deer " as yom- humble servant 

JAMKS E. WITHERS, 

FonniiAM, Ajiril, IROl. 
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*HOW HARD IT IS TO CLIMR" 



Beloved PooBtes,* whom the Muses blesff,. 

In (lays of dreary toil and loneliness ; 

Though want and woe assail it — ^both by tumsr. 

The trembling fire upon the altar bums, 

With heat enough to make your bosom glow — 

A secret warmth which none besides you know. 

If breath of praise should blow it to a flame^ 

And throw a sickly halo round yoiu: name^ 

So tliat 'tis seen a little further off. 

The mean wiU envy, and the proud will scoff: 



* The person here styled Pooetes is quite an imaginarf object ; bi^ I 
cannot bat feel that the circumstances narrated have proved only too tme 
in the experience of many a poor strngKling Bard : for sach an one without 
fdends iB tmly the most helpless object in creation. Poets are poor timid 
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Whilst those who on the mount of fame stand high, 
Will think your upward glance audacity: 
On your vain struggles looking coldly down. 
Freeze with a taunt, or blast you with a frown. 
Will it not grieve you that the Mendly few, 
Beneath whose smiles your timid muses grew^ 
Should not escape, from censui'e wholly free? 
Theii- kind encouragement called crudty: — 
" Mistaken they, who foster, pet, and spoil 
One who was bom to drudgery and toil; 
To lift him," say they, " from his proper place, 
To some an envy, and to us disgrace ! " 

Oh wretchedness! to feel that you are not 
A fitting inmate for the hall or cot! 
To climb a step or two, and if you fall. 
To hear insulting pity burst from all: 
Yet see — they ai-e rejoicing at your slip 
By the slight curling of the scornful lip! 



drsamj things ; having a world of their own they lore to revel in it, and are 
good bnt for very little in the hard, matter-of fact, money Irving, money 
getting world: the men of basinesA elbow them aside, and look npon them 
as drivellers and fools ; they are, in short, a sort uf creeper who must hare 
some support, or they wonid be trailing in the dost for any dull down 
to tread on with his *' clouted shoon."--J. R. W. 
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This must you bear, should you but feebly try, 

. To lise above the level where you lie. 

See the meek Daisy in the meadow grass, 
At home and happy in its proper class; 

' Transplanted to the garden — though it feeds 
On richer soil — 'tis ranked among the weeds : 
Though one compassionate and Mendly rose, 
O'er the poor stranger her protection throws, 
By prouder beauties, which the beds adorn, 
*Tis overlooked, or looked upon with scorn: 
Till some pert florist walks the garden round, 
To see where perfect forms and hues are found, 
And praising some for coloui*, some for scent — 
This brilliant, that superb, magnificent: 
He sees the Daisy — ^will he pitying spare 
The lowly meek -eyed flower sheltered there? 
Will he remove it gently from the place. 
And reinstate it with its kindi'ed race? 
No ! rudely root it up, without one sigh. 
And cast it on the dung-hill — there to die: 
Whilst those, its equals, will exult to see. 
And cry, triumphant o'er its misery, 

B 2 
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" So would we have it, so may one and aJi 
Of these presumptuous upstarts ever fall.** 

Be wiser you! and from the Daisy's fatfe 
Take heed, take heed! before it is too lat^! 
Nor be enchanted by the hope of fame, ' * 

That "Ignis fatuus*' of delusive flame'; 
Whose fitftd dancing still allures you on, 
And when you hope to grasp it, it is gone I 
Oh ! through what bogs, what marshes, pools, and mires, 
What wildernesses, thickets, thorns, "and briars. 
Till having led your feet to ruin's brink, 
It leaves the world to laugh, and you to sink! 

The dreams to which your energies you givie 
Unfit you for the world in which you Kve: 
He that can bend enraptured o'er a flower, 
Or sigh soft lyiics in a woodbine bower. 
Or smile delighted on the Primrose pale„ 
And weep when autumn leaves ride on the gale. 
Sit by the brook, and watch it glide along, 
For hours entranced by the Blackbird's song; 
Or lonely lie in melancholy mood. 
When stormy winds are howling through the wood, 
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Watching some cloud, that sails the yielding air, 

Till he himself in fancy rideth there; 

On its white, fleecy ho^om pillowed, 

The earth heneath him and the stars overhead: 

Away, away he floats to fairy realm,, 

Ima^jination standing at the helm; 

Weaving hright tissues of the rainhow stain. 

From "airy nothings" of his spinning hrain; 

And reeling dizzy with delirious joy. 

Till Nature's common wants the spell destroy: 

His grosser appetites still doomed to feel, 

And wonder whence will come to-monow's meal. 

By duties urged, he'U faintest efforts make, 
As stones dropt in, just stir the slumb'ring lake, 
A moment waking from its lethargy, 
To sleep again in inactiyity ! 

Can such an one ere hope to swell his store? 
(Poor from his birth) — ^no ! he must still be poor. 
What can he do amid the jostling stiife, 
The cai*es and turmoils of a busy life? 
What? — ^but be trampled by the passing crowd. 
To knaves a prey, a mockery to the proud. 
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Then, as lie lies, hell fickle Fortune seold. 

And ask indignant why the fool hath gdt&y 

Why she can lavish, with capricious wirmr. 

On sots her thousands, and no share on him. 

Why should the churl, who only gets to save. 

Still hoard those mites, which countless thousands crftve; 

^lio sees no heauty in whatever he reads, — 

Except in mortgage honds and title deeds'; 

No music charms his dull and blimted sense, 

Like to the chink of shillings, poimds, and pence ! 

I see him now approach that wealthy hall. 
He trembles as he lets the knocker fall ; 
Is he admitted? Yes! he is indeed! 
And thinks (poor di'eamer) that he shall succeed; 
He's gained the presence of the Millionah-e, 
And shiinks to nothing at the splendor there; 
Bewildered by the luxury profuse. 
Of which he neither knows the name nor use; 
Looks on Ms thi'eadbai*e coat, his rusty hat. 
Then on the well-fed poodle, sleek and fat; 
In the tall miiTor sees his wasted form, 
Abash'd in presence of his fellow worm. 
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Faltering, he speaks beneath that searching eye — 
"IVe wrote a poem will you please to buy?** 
"A Poem say you? — ^this Poetic age 
Is marTelloa&: — let's see the title page. 

Poems by Sure the name is new, 

Tet I remember seeing a review 

In the AthensBum, — and 'twas mentioned there 

(If I mktake not) as a poor affair. 

Well, what's the price of this melodious strain?" — 

^ Three shillings gilt, or two and sixpence plain. 

Wil't take a copy. Sir?" "No, fellow! no! 

Your time is wasting, and you'd better go; 

The market's glutted with this rhyming trash, 

And I have other ways to spend my cash." 

The hot blood rushes to his pallid brow. 

His hollow cheeks viith burning crimson glow; 

He wanders forth, a poor heart-broken wight. 

Cursing the day when first he dared to writer 

Then pass before him hosts of threatening ills. 

Spectres of creditors and impaid bills. 

Want, woe, and wretchedness, in saddest guise, 
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Like Banquo's issue,* stalk before his eyes. — 
His nerves all shattered and his brain oppres't, 
Life is. a burden, and he longs for rest; 
The spirit that sustained him once is gone, 
He thinks of Otway and of Chatterton! 
While mocking fiends are hissing in his ear — 
" The cord is handy, or the river's near. 
Why groan you longer with that load of life?-^ 
Borrow a pistol, or go buy a knife; 
Or, yonder, see that friendly beacon's; ray, 
That crimson light, that streams across the way. 
There purchase with your small remaining store. 
A drug to sleep jq\x that you wake no more; 
Or live, and what for yoii in age remains? 
The Union Workhouse, or the maniac's chains. 
Live, with the rankling arrow sticking fast. 
Wedded to misery while life shall last." 

Is this the fate unhappy child of song, 
For which you taxed your labouiing brain so long? 
This the reward of all your conflicts past? 
To wrestle only to be thrown at last! 

• See Shakspeare's Macbeth. 
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Far better had you pli^d some, use^ trade, 
Or linen-peg^, ^r. nets, or matches made, 
Than barter thus your rest, and peace of mijoid. 
For. such poor solace as most Poets find ! 
More independent, happier than thou. 
The simple swain who whistles at the plough; 
Content and cheerful, plodding through the day, 
Sings as he toils, and charms his cares away. 
What though his fare be coarse, his lalbour hard. 
The day once ended brings thj9 day's reward ! 
No castle-building keeps him nights awake; 
He blows no bubble hopes to see them break. 
What Fortune scatters gratefully he gleans, 
And shapes his wants according to his means. 

How cheerfully his daily task well done, 
Betums he homeward at the set of sim! 
How pleasant pass his summer evening hours, 
Amongst his children and his cottage flowers! 
His little garden plot to till and sow. 
Water his thriving plants, and sec them grow; 
To train around his door the sweet woodbine. 
Or curb the rovings of the straggling vine : 
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Sturdy of limb, of robust health posses't, 

These pleasing duties are to him as rest ! 

No wild desires, and no wish to roam, 

One spot attraets him — and that spot*& his home. 

His peace unruffled, as the brook that flows 

Beside his dwelling, whieh no torr^it knows. 

For daily mereies, daily thanks he gires^ 

To Him in whom he mores, and breathes, and lirw. 

Not coldly formal, but with warm delight, " • 

He in his plainness worships God aright! 

Long, long, before the sluggard son awakes^ 
Before the morning o'er the hill-top breaks,- 
In dreary winter he his door unbars, 
And goes to laboiur by the light of stars, 
Whose twinkling lamps above him coldly bum, 
And they must shine again Ver his return. 
Or should the storm-king of the frozen north 
Freight the dark clouds, and send them teaming forth ; 
Or from his storehouse take the piled up snows. 
And curl them blinding on each gust that blows; 
Still will he bear the raging of the storm, 
For he has duties that he must perform ; 
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Though not one planet lends its feeble rajr, 
To light his footstep on the trackless way. 
The sickly day, so loth to lift its head, 
Soon, cold and shivering, goes again to bed. 
Muffled fa cIoudB, and hasty in its flight, 
A brighter segmfflit in the circle night. 
Thai when the evening shadows round him fall, 
And wrap all nature in their sable pall; 
Gladly the peasant, sees it grow more dark, 
And hies him homewajrd to his sheltering ark : 
The taper's Bght, that through his window gleams. 
Cheers and invites him by its welcome beams. 
There in the chair his Father once posses't, 
Which stands with ox>en arms to give him rest. 
He takes his meal, by ready hands prepared, 
Enjoy'd the more as with his children shared. 
Their supper done they gather round the fire. 
And tell or read those tales which never tire; 
Or sing some ballad of a byegone time, 
With tune unmusical and " uncouth rhyme ;'* 
Then one hot cup of home-made elder wine. 
And all are sleeping when the clock strikes nine. 



A 
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Deluded follows of unreal bli,^ ! 
Hast thou ne'er envied happmess like this? 
When hopes deferred have made thy spirit sick, 
Or slight and insult galled thee to the quick ; 
When plans were thwexted, expectations crossed, 
Thy buds of proioise nipped by lagging frost ; 
When ficoflSng .aatire threw its venom'd dart, 
And all was cheerless in thy home and heart: 
Hast thou not wished thyself the dullest clown 
That ev«r wore smock-frock and buskins brown? 

Th|) chirping sparrow knows he cannot sing 
Like him of speckled breast and soaring wing; 
9is few plain notes are only meant to cheer 
One constant mate, and little nestlings dear; 
His voice will never like the blackbird's charm, 
Yet is his homely nest less soft and warm? 
The same aSections to his heart belong, 
Though poor in plumage and not rich in song. 

He that will listen, spell-boimd, to the notes 
Of heaven-ascending Lark that o'er him floats ; 
Or hold his breath in rapturous delight, 
When Nightingales pour forth their song at night , 
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Will never pause tiie twittering strains to catch 

Of chattering Sparrows from a. cottage thatch. 

Be humble then, and dare not to aspire, 

Poor simple twangler of the rustic lyre ! 

Walk through the meadows and the shady lanes» 

There luimolested sing thy artless strains, 

The wild field flowers and the waving trees. 

Will prompt and listen to thy melodies : 

In thine own circle he content to shine, 

Thou cans't not delve in learning's deep'ning mine. 

Nor on the eagle wings of science rise. 

Nor build a Babel that Y^^ reach the skies ! 

Thou hast no genius to create and form 

Those thrilling lays that take the world by storm. 

The pimy flame that will the taper melt 

A few rods distant is not seen or felt. 

Or if 'tis seen — ^who will admiring gaze, 

As on the awe-inspiring Comet's blaze. 

Thou art a taper, think thyself no more. 

And none are dazzled by a light so poor ! 

All prize that most which seldomest appears^ 
Aloes that blossom in a hundred years. 
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Were they as common as the daisies are. 
Or shone the Comet nightly as a star, 
Who would so wonder? — So it is *mongst men, 
Great genius. appears hut now and then! 
Nurse not the hope thine undistinguished name 
Will e*er be written on the scroll of fame ; 
Chase not a shadow, that still irom thee flies 
And vanishes^ when clouds obscure the skies : 
Nor heed the juggling fiends who promise wealth : 
Why should'st thou sacrifice tliy peace and health, 
Or toss and wreck thy ever roving mind, 
For El-dorado ♦ thou wilt never find? 
Are there a few, who listen to thy lays, 
And give encouragement bywords of praise; 
Be it enough, nor let thy wishes stray 
Beyond the limit where they ought to stay! 

See the poor glow-worm lights her twinkling lamp 
In stilly evening, when the dew is damp, 



• Sir Walter Raleigh when confined in the Tower between his sentence 
on the charge of treason and execution, alleged that in his voyage, he 
had discovered a land of gold, which he called *' El-dorado ;" asserting 
that if he was released he would dhrect a ship to it that it might bring 
home some of its treasures. 
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On BOOM lone bank, where creeping ivy twines, — 
Akme, unnoticed, modestly she shines, — 
Unnoticed by the worldling who prefers 
The city gas-light to that gleam of hers ! 
Haply, some swain returning homeward late, 
Or bard— who loves at night to meditate — 
May pause a moment with delight to mai^, 
And bless the radiance of that tiny spark ! 
But not for man she spreads abroad her rays, 
As careless of his censure as his praise: 
Perhaps she takes delight her form to view, 
Reflected in the pendant drops of dew, 
That on the lips of pale primroses lie. 
Or tremble in the pensive violet's eye. 
See, now she climbs that sturdy plantain stem. 
And tips its summit with a flaming gem! 
Is it to lure some truant rover back. 
Who wanders wild'ring in a devious track ; 
Or guide some constant one imto her bower — 
The torch is lighted on that signal tower? 
Some fond Leander, who is nightly wont. 
To swim for her an inch-wide Hellespont! 
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Perhaps some Lady bird in widow'd grief, 
Sits lonely, sighing, on that hemlock leaf; 
The nightingale that o'er her sweetly sings 
No solace to the sobbing mourner brings; 
Her ear is pained by that minstrelsy. 
Her sad, sad heart but yearns for sympathy: 
Then comes that little stream of light and cheers 
Her darksome solitude, and dries her tears. 
Perhaps again — (thus fertile fancy dreams 
Of thousand welcomes, in those feeble beams) — 
Some, toiling ant benighted with her loiad 
Shall bless that beacon lighting up her road; 
Or moths who far on downy pinions roam, 
' May hail that star which sparkles near their home. 
Or is the place a fairy-haunted spot,. 
Who hold their revels where " the ewe bites not,"* 
And she's been sumimon'd by the Elfin queien, 
To light their meeting with her emerald sheen — 
To shew the nectar in the Blue-bell's cup 
And gild the banquet till the moon gets up? 

* Shakspeare. 
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But tis enough, the talents to her given 

Are used and prized as a boon fi-om heaven. 

She ne'er will dazzle with a horrow'd light, 

But shines the brightest in the darkest night! 

Herself the centime of the light she throws 

Suffices to illume a flower, and shows 

The veins that intersect a leaf, the shells 

That deck the sylvan grotto where she dwells. — 

Shell ne*er with midday suns presume to vie. 

Nor madly wish on painted wings to fly. 

Her home — ^that tuft of moss all crisp*d and curled, 

And one square rod the boundary of her world. — 

Contented here, in himible life to shine, 

This is her proper place, and that is thine. 

Learn then the lessons that such insects teach. 

When thou would'st grasp at things beyond thy reach. 

Be not ambitious, make no vain display, 

To be eclipsed by some brighter ray: 

Nor with weaJc diffidence thy talent hide, ' 

However critics snarl or fools deride ! — 

Grant, gracious heaven this may bo my lot. 
Just food sufficient, and a rustic cot; 
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No pomp of splendour and no wealth to vaunt, 

But frequent "wanderings where the Muses haunt."* 

Then let who will to Fortune pay their court, 

And be the puppets of her wayward sport: — 

Let her pour ont the treasures of her horn, 

And these with tinsel, those with rank, adorn. 

I ask no more than just a ^competence. 

Not of blind foitune, but of Providence. — 

Great Power! who see'st, sustain'st, and govem'st all. 

Unknown to whom a sparrow cannot fall, 

Let me at all times on thy goodness rest, 

For thou will give me what thou know'st is best : 

Deny me empty fame, corroding gold. 

But never let my heart gi*ow hard and cold. 

Still may I love the Daisy-dotted meads. 

And winding streamlets witli their fringe of reeds. 

The freshening breezes of the early mom, 

When twinkling pendants hang upon the thorn. 

And all the seasons of the circling year; 

The infant Spring when swelling buds appear, 

•MUton. 
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The rose-wreath'd Summer with her fan of leaves, 
;And Autumn laden with her fruits and sheaves, 
Old Winter, shivering in his rohe of snow. 
With social evenings by the ingle's* glow. 
Then jovial Christmas, for his mirth renown'd. 
With berried Mistletoe and Holly crown'd. 
And thou, fan* Spirit! whatsoe'er thoii art, 
Who whisperest music to the Poets heart; 
Breathing from every flower grove and rill; 
Be thou my solace and companion still ! 



* I believe ingle to be an ozclasiTely Scotch word, but tnut I may be 
^zctued for its introdaction here, as more suited to the metre than the 
pore English >fo*e. J. B. W. 
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\ 



SPRING. 



The bee's on her droning pipe humming^ 

The gnats are again on the wing, 
And bats from their hiding place commg. 

To hail the returning of Spring. 
The nettle no longer is sleeping. 

The mallow's beginning to sprout^ 
And higher the ivy is creeping> 

And elder shoots lengthening out. 



Then away, where the sunlight is beaming. 

By the coppice and imder the hedge, 
And down where the river is gleaming. 

And willows bend over the edge. 
I know where the moor-hen is swimmings 

I know where the lone heron wades, 
And along where the water is brimming, 

Tlie flags are unsheathing their blades* 
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111 lead you where Woodbine is clinging 

Round the white budding branch of the Sloe, 
I know where primroses are springing, 

And nooks where the sweet Violets grow. 
I know where the wren's nest is hidden, 

Wove close to the moss-cover'd tree, 
Where blackbirds ai*e singing imbidden 

The sweetest of music to me ! 



The tassels hang bright on the hazels, 

£nriching their baik*s glossy brown, 
And mingled with porcupine teazles 

Are ozier buds silky with down. 
On southern banks sloping and mossy. 

Where ivy and roots interlace, 
The buttercups golden and glossy 

Are smiling me full in the face! 
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I've watcli*d the light clouds flitting shadows 

Skim over the yoiing lamhs at play, 
I've been for a walk in the meadows, 

And foimd the first cowslip to-day. 
Tliey*re coming, where'er I am treading — 

The beautiful blossoms of Spring, 
For the Spirit of Beauty is shedding 

Kich hues from her beautifiil wing;. 



Oh r ye who are sickening and pining. 

Shut up in the pent city's gloom — '- 
Come out where the bright Sun is shining 

Poor slaves to the forge and the loom. 
Leave, leave for awhile your dai'k alleys. 

Ye martyrs to health-sapping arts; 
Come, visit our groves and our valleys 

And Nature will gladden your hearts. 



ENCLOSED 

IN A COPY OF THE AUTHOR'S POEMS 

SENT TO 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 



Not velvet robe, not ermined gown, 
Nor cumbrous pomp that waits on state; 
Not sceptre, sword, or jewel'd crown, 
Can make a sovereign truly great. 
All this is seen where despots hold 
O'er groaning lands an iron sway, 
Whose fettered subjects* heai'ts ai*e cold. 
And only by the rod obey. 



A 
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But we — ^beneath the gentle sway 
Of Her who rules this, happy isle:— • 
Our best allegiance freely pay, 
And feel our liberty the while ! 
It is not servile thus to bow, 
When goodness, like a priceless gem, 
A halo flings around her brow, 
Far richer than a diadem. 



In towns and cities, far renown*d-r- 
In hamlets hid — ^in valleys green-^ 
Ten thousand loyal hearts abound. 
Who daily pray — " God save the Queen." 
What power shall make Her feel afraid, 
Or who Her steadfast Throne remove, 
On justice, truth, and mercy laid, 
And stablished in Her people's love. 
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Pattern to women, mothers, wives, 
To monarchs an example bright; 
Science extends— Religion thrives, 
And spreads her humanizing light. 
To sons of genius, sons of art, 
Maternal blessings doth difiuse. 
Cheering the artist's anxious heart, 
And sheltering the retiring muse ! 



And as tiie sun his glory streams — 
Not only on the princely halls. 
But we receive his gladdening beams, 
Alike upon our cottage walls; 
Not only on the cedars proud. 
Who lift their heads his rays to meet. 
But on the rush by tempests bow'd, 
-And humble moss beneath our feet. 



I 
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So do Thy God-like bounties flow, 
Upon the wise, the good, the great; 
Then condescend, and stoop so low. 
To bless the man of mean estate. 
And I witli grateful heart will pray, 
Who taste Thy royal favours given, -:- 
That God may bless Thee day by day. 
With all the choicest gifts of Heaven. 



« Her Mf^esty had Jast previoasly presented the Author with the 
sam of £50. 



YE HILLS AND VALES. 



" Hov iU the scenes, that otter rest, 
And hearts that cannot rest agree I" 



COWPEM^ 



Ye hills and vales, in beauty gleaming. 
Beloved and look*d on long ago ; 

When heeding not, and little dreaming, 
What I have since been doomed to know. 



Wherefore do ye not still awaken 
Those sweet emotions in my breast; 

Dove of Peace! hast thou forsaken. 
And left this heart an empty nest? 



A, 
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Empty, ah noi thQugh torn still holding, 
Leaves once green, now sear and dead, 

A shroud tenacious, still enfolding, 
Forms from which the life has fled. 

Come back, come back ! ye dreams of pleasure, 

A moment cheat me to believe, 
That I again possess that treasm*e. 

For which I cannot cease to grieve. 

How backward now ye streams of gladness, 

Of which I long again to taste ; 
My soul is faint and thirsts with sadness. 

Long travei-sing life's dreary waste. 

I come to you, ye fields so verdant! 

In hopes the cooling di-aught to sip. 
And now ye mock my search so ardent. 

And tantalise the parched lip. 
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IVe seen ye through the mists of mornings 
Like beauty in a clouded yeil, 

And lovely in that soft adorning. 

Though less defined thy face and pale : 

And when the unsubstantial vapovirs, 
Dissolved before the God of day ; 

When stars went out, like lingering tapers^ 
And aU thy charms unclouded lay; 

Then to my swelling heart were given^ 
Those raptures that from faith aiise^ 

My soul went up — up — ^up to heaven, 
Borne like yon incense to the skies^ 

Awoke my slumbering vocal powers,. 
To join the song of birds and bees ; 

I caught the breath of breathing flowers. 
And drank in nature's harmonies. 
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Oh never more ! Oh never, never ! 

My heart will glow as heretofore ; 
Those dear delights are go^ie for ever, 

The time past by returns, no more! 

You are the same ye woods and valleys, 
The same the hills and fields I see. 

The wide spread oaks, and hazel allies. 
The change alas ! is all in me. 
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Upon a bank, with moss o'ergrown, 
And all inlaid with violets blue, 

Where sprays of hawthorn, fully blown, 
Hieir cooling shadows o'er me threw ; 

I laid me down, one Siimmer's day, 
About the noontide's sultry horn*, 

It was a spot, where moonlight fay 
Might sleep, enfolded in a flower. 

A gentle brook ran babbling near. 
In miu'muring, lulling, drowsy tones, 

And thi'ough the dimpled waters clear 
Shone feathery weeds and shining stones ; 
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The singing laik rose, soaring high, 
From the green com ahove her nest ; 

The humble-hee went booming by, 
And butterflies in beauty drest. 

I saw, upon the sunny hill. 
The heat in glowing vapours dance, 

And watched the flickering waves until 
I seem*d in a mesmeric tra,nce ; 

Not quite asleep, nor yet awake^ 
But held in Lilliputian bands,^« 

So flimsy, that to move would break 
That airy charm of fairy lands. 

When fancy overleaps her fence 

The brain with wild chimera teems, 

And thoughts and acts of waking sense 
Lock hands and mix with those of dreams. 

* la allasion to Gallirer being bound by the Lillipatians. 
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I still conld hear the skj-lark sing, 
The insects chirp, the hum of bees; 

Could hear the whining ring-doves wing> 
And the soft sighing of the trees; 

Could heai* the blackbird woo his mate. 
And in the wood the noisy rook, 

Also the waving sedges grate. 

That fringe the borders of the brook. 

A haiinony was floating round, 
Wliich, circling, held me in a sj^ell, 

Upon mine ear each well known soimd„ 
like sweetest strains of music fell. 

I knew my outward eye was closed, 
And yet, I saw the earth and skies; 

Thus Adam on the grass reposed, 
And saw Eve formed with mental eyes.' 



D 
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A dazzling splendom* round her play'd ; 

I knew she was of heavenly birth, 
That then before me stood array'd 

In all the brightest things o'f eailh. 

I gazed awliile in ecstacy, 

And felt a new and strange delight; 
On her left hand lean'd Poetry, 

And Piety walk'd on her right! 

All that I'd loved in sylvan bowei-s, 
All that in mines or oceans liide, 

In hills and valleys, fields and flowei-s. 
Before me stood pereonified. 

** Tell me bright being, let me know. 
Why from yon spangled sky you came ; 

What is your mission here below?" 

I cried, " and tell mc what's yoiur name.' 
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Tlien came a voice, where Llendecl all 
The vaiious sounds which charm the ear, 

Sweeter than cliimes where watei-s fall, 
As midnight music, soft and deai*. 

It was as if woods, vales, and hills. 
Had all in swelling concert rang, 

AVith fields and flowers, birds and rills. 
As thus the aiiy spirit sang. 



*'^[ortal! would'st thou leani my name. 
Where I dwell, from whence I camo? 
Know, no hoimds can limit me, 
1 am from eternity. 
When tliis eaith from Chaos sjirang, 
When- the stai's of morning sang, 
Tlien, I stood at God's right hand, 
And I stam2)'d at his command 
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Every creature tliat had birth, 
From the yoimg prolific earth. 
I gave the king of beasts his mane. 
Spread the peacock's spangled ti'ain. 
Taught the timid hare to flee, 
Gave the horse his symmetiy, 
Clothed the sheep in warm aiTay, 
Led tlie frisking lambs to play, 
Lent the deer his branching crest, 
Painted red the robin's breast, 
Taught the speckled thrush to sing. 
Edged with gold the finch's wing, 
Taught the nightingale her note, 
Swell'd tlie piping linnet's throat. 
"All the many insect throng, 
Tliose which chirp their feeble song; 
Tliose which in the blaze of day 
"Wave their fairy pinions gay; 
Those which in the stilly night, 
In the fainter moonbeams light. 
Flutter round the lonely tree; — 
All were touch'd and mark'd by me. 
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" I bade the spiral hops to twine. 
And breath'd upon the eglantine; 
I bade the climbing woodbine throw. 
Her tassels o*er tlie hazel bough; 
I gave the fruits their ripening bloom. 
Laid the tints on peach and plum; 
The orange in my hands I roll'd, 
And hid its pulp in globes of gold. 
The creeping ivy evergreen, 
I wove, in many a leafy screen, 
And bade it cling, and interlace, 
The oak and elm in fond embrace; 
Where winter's cold and waUing blast 
Shriek'd round the piles of ages past. 
Through roofless aisles, where tempests howl. 
And screams the lonely midnight owl — 
There I bade the ivy lay 
Her mantle, o'er the i*uins grey, 
Stealing on with silent march, 
Draping every broken arch, 
Trailing o'er the founder's dust, 
Wreatliing tablet, stone, and bust, 
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O'er ciiimbling towers and walls to climb, 
And hide the gnawing tooth of time. 
"Every gi'a<?eftd plant that grows, 
Eveiy fragrant flower that blows, 
Took then* hues and forms from me. 
In all their sweet variety, 
Some I flung o*er sunny hills, 
Nestled some beside the rills, 
Some I hid in woodland shade. 
Some I on the waters laid. 
Some I strew'd o'er meadows gay. 
Others drop'd beside the way. 
Some the nigged rocks adorn, 
Scatter'd many in tlie com; 
On the slox)ing mountain side, 
On the heath and common wide. 
In the dells and valleys deep. 
Some to climb and some to ci'eep. 
I himg the early snowdrops head, 
But just above its frozen bed, 
I oi^e'd the crocus c ips of gold, 
On February's bosom cold; 
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And when the winds of March blew cliill, 

I rock'd the noddiog daffodil; 

Uni'oird the monkish Aniin's hood, 

Within the dai-k and silent wood. 

The seal'd np buds, where long had slept, 

The infant leaves, through winter kept, 

In Apiil's niild and gentle rain, 

I roused and woke to life again; 

I spread ten thousand flow'rets gay, 

Upon the meads in beauteous !May; 

I trailed the jasmine's dark gi*een leaves 

To clunb beneath the cottage eaves; 

Spiinkled o'er with silver stai*s. 

Gleaming through the window bai*s. 

I bade the tnlip wide disjday 

Her scallop'd cup, enamel'd gay ; 

I scattered daisies, lavishly. 

Fearless imder winter sky. 

I gave the violets' mantle blue, 

Hyacinths then- pui-ple hue, 

Maiigolds then* humble guise, 

And i^olyanthus gipsy eyes. 
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I swxing tlie waxen lilj*s Lell, 
I ope'd at mom the pimpernel; 
I woke the evening primrose pale, 
Such time as sings the nightingale: 
I gave the queenly rose her bloom, 
Her graceful form, her rich perfume,. 
Drop*d honey in the cowslip's vase 
And pounced the dark auriculas. 

" On the dahlia's globe I rest, 
On the poppy's flaming ciest, 
And you may oft my likeness trace. 
In the pansy's pensive face. 
Thousands heedless jiass me by, 
Tliough I in then* pathway lie, 
But thou ai-t sworn my votaiy. 
And from a child hast worship'd me : 
Ere thy boyhood's yeai*s had flowTi, 
Thou bow'dst to me, as God imknown, 
I caus'd enraj)tiu'ed tears to stai*t, 
And fed the yearnings of thy heart. 
On me thou eai'ly lov'dst to gaze. 
Jingling out thy rustic praise. 
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I have sootli*d thy restless hours, 

With healing balm distill'd from flowers: 

When darkest stoims thy spirit bow'd, 

I flimg a rainbow on the cloud, 

Which promis'd mid the tempest's frown. 

That floods thy soul should never drown; 

And when thy torn and shatter'd bark^ 

Was diifting like the lonely ark, 

I brought the olive branch of peace, 

And thou did*st see the deluge cease : 

Again thou walk'dst the verdant sod. 

And buil*dst an altar to thy God. 

*' I am sent the world to bless, 
Witji some of heaven's loveliness ; 
All Natiu'e is by me array'd, 
To hide the blemish sin has made : 
Wrecks of Eden's happy clime, 
Floating down the sti-eam of lime. 
Soon to reach the boimdless sea, 
Swallow'd in eternity. 

"Heed tliou not when men declare, 
Lo ! I'm here, or, lo ! I'm there : 
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There is no lone and desert spot 

In all the world where I am not : 

Where the sim-lit Ganges rolls, 

lloiind the snow-wrapt frozen poles, 

In the orange-scented South, 

Hound Etna's pai-ch'd and helehing mouth. 

On the shores Colimihus found, 

In Niagara's thundeiing sound, 

In lier giant forest ti-ees. 

In her sti'etcliing prairies, 

In the Alps, whose towering forms 

Bare-headed stand amid'st the storms. 

In shelter'd valleys breathing halm, 

Icehergs cold, and geysers wann. 

But no need for thee to roam. 

Thou can'st find me nearer home. 

By the clay-built cottage wall. 

Equally with Bai'on's hall; 

In the narrow shady lanes. 

As well as Windsor's wide domains; 

In the wallflower at thy door, 

Favomite of the lowly poor — 
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(Hardy cliild of poverty, 
No glass dojne to shelter thee — 
Yet tliy golden robe displayed, 
Not Solomon was so arrayed.) 
When musing in thy house alone, 
Should the hollow tempest moan, 
Should the biting north wind blow. 
Or thickly fall the gath'iing snow, 
Should the rain in ton*ents pour. 
Or pelting hail besiege thy door, 
I will thy companion be 
To compensate thy poverty; 
Thou shalt see a smUiug form. 
With the spiiit of the stoi*m, 
In each soft descending flake, 
In biibblfis only bom to break; 
And voices in the wind tlioult hear. 
That will be music in thine ear. 
When thou tak'st thy walks abroad, 
I'll discourse with thee of God, 
And shew thee thine inheritance — 
For all thy woes a recompense. 
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. "All the earth, with fulness 8toi*edy 

Is hut tlie gamer of the Lord: 

The earth, tlie water, and the air, 

Are common blessings, all thy share, 

Tlie fields and flowers, woods and lills. 

The cattle on a thousand hills, 

Sun, moon, and stai-s, that o'er thee shine, 

Are all thy Father's, and ai'e thine. 

Creatures of the lowest grade 

Were all by sovereign wisdom made. 

Tliose thou think'st of loathsome foims, 

Eeptiles vile, or grovling worms! 

All which roam the field or flood, 

God himself pronounced good; 

All some impress bear of me, 

All claim kindred, man, with thee. 

Let this hmnble thee — to find 

All fill up their place assign'd: 

Hide tliis truth thy heart within, 

There's no deformity but sin. 

Man has a soul of heav'nly birtli, 

Fetter'd now awhile to earth, 
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Yet designed to re-ascend, 

Whither his affections tend. 

Oh! the soaiings of the mind, 

Unrestrain'd and unconfined, 

Through unbounded space it flies, 

Scales the planets, climbs the skies, 

With angels walks the milky way. 

Piercing light's i-emotest ray ! 

Shut him in some dungeon cell, 

Alone with brooding night to dwell; 

Scoop for him some hollow cave, 

Dark and noisome as the gi*ave. 

Bind him down with galling chains, 

Waste liis flesh with lingering pains ; 

Floods of anguish o*er him roll, 

Thou can'st not clog the free bom soul; 

'Twill burst its bands with j)roud disdain. 

As Samson broke his withes in twain. 

On wings of speed 'twill speed away, 

And revel in creations gay, 

Anticipating joys to be 

Its poition when 'tis wholly ii*ee. 
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"In the black and solemn night 
TNlien visions guilty men affiright, 
Not beds of down, nor opiates chai-m, 
Can hill theu' conscience to a calm ; 
But shadows cause them more dismay. 
Than substance, menacing by day. 
But "blessed are the piu*e m heart," 
Those who choose the better part; 
Whom the slanderous world reviles, 
Those on whom the Father smiles; 
Blessed are the mourners here, 
God shall dry their eveiy tear; 
Blest are those of lowly mind, 
They shall peace and quiet find, — 
Unto them, on eartli is given 
The kingdom of an inward heaven ; 
Blest ai-e those by men opprest, 
Wlien they snatch their stinted rest 
Sleep shuts out then* daDy woes, 
And brings them soft and sweet repose; 
Glorious scenes before them rise, 
Dipt in hues of paradise ; 
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Flowery field* and cooling sti'eams, 

In all the garniture of dreams ; 
They almost chide the morning light 
Wliich robs them of a world so bright, 
Begi*et the pleasing vision's gone, 
Yet feel more strength to struggle on. 

" Thee, in sleep I've often led, 
Where Fays and Fairies habited; 
And thoii hast seen, as in a glass, 
Their glowing panoramas pass. 
I have fill'd thy waking di-eams, 
When mnsing by the woods and streams,. 
When thy lips have vainly tried 
To utter tlioughts thy heart supplied, 
When tlie tears of rapture fell 

O'er the primi'ose in the dell, 

And the daisy's ui)turn'd eye 

Hath tlmlled thee into ecstacy. 
" Grant that life's a dreaiy road. 

Leading to thy fix'd abode; 

Yet its baiTen ruggedness 

Is sti'ewn with blessings numberless: 
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Many a ti-ee it's shadow throws, 
Where thou mays't awhile re];>08e, 
When with pain and travel prest, 
Kememhering tins is not thy rest: — 

• Tis polluted, stretch thy wings, 
Thou was't bom for better things. 
All is not a sandy waste, 
Manna here thy soul shall taste. 
In the desert parch'd and drear 
Springs shall gush, thy heart to cheer. 
And here and thei'e a verdant spot 

Sh*ll meet thee where thou thoughtest not, 
With cooling fruit and pleasant flowers 
To vivify thy languid powers, 
Not enough to tempt thy stay, 
But just to cheer thee on thy way. 

* Onward'! then, thy motto he. 
Onward for eternity!" 



The airy vision pass'd away, 
I woke, and Nature smiling lay: 
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The fields put on a richer liue, 
The poppies deeper blushes wore, 

The voilet an intenser blue, 
The trees were greener than before: 

And in the pinky bindweed's bell 

I saw alui'king beauty dwell. 



The world to me was all so fair, 
I quite forgot its toil and cai-e; 
I saunter'd on beside the rill, 

And pluck'd the tufted meadow sweet, 
1 gather'd harebells on the hill 

And pressed the wild thyme with my feet, 
I cull'd the clover's crimson ball, — 
And beauty found within them all. 



But since that day some yeai*s have flown, 
And I have care and soitow known; 
I've joumey'd on with acliing feet, 
Himgry, weary, faint, and poor: 

E 2 
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Tve ask'd for alms along the sti*eet, 

And begg'd my bread from door to doo 
I've slept beneath the open sky, 
And winds have sung my lullaby. 



I've seen profusion on their board. 
Who would not me a crust afford; 
Tlien by the road-side sat me down. 

Away from man's cold heartedness, 
From mastiff's growl, and menial's frown 

Who added insult to distress. 
But Natme! wheresoe'er I came, 
Tliy smiles of welcome were the same. 



I've labour'd thi-ough the siunmer's day, 
Fi-om morning's dawn, till evening grey; 
But when I reap'd the golden com, 

Or till'd the harden d stubborn soil. 
Such beauty did the fields adorn, 

Tliat threw a halo round my toD. 
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And I have felt thy presence near, 
Spirit bright! my heai't to cheer. 



When winter's storms were wailing loud, 
And dai'kly sail'd the scowliog cloud, 
IVe stood and watch'd the falling snow. 

And heard the north wind's hollow moans, 
Sway the dai'k pine ti*ees to and fro, 

And shake to earth then* scaly cones. 
But midst a scene so drear and chill. 
Spirit! thou wast with me still. 



And I in silent awe have stood 

Beside the ever rolling flood, 

And heard the timihling billows roar. 

And seen the sportive wild-waves play, 
Chasing each other to the shore. 

Then softly melt and die away. 
I've heard the far ojff waters sing, 
And seen the sea-mew dip her wing. 
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And I have sat upon the cliff, 
Watching tlie Kttle dancing skiff; 
And seen the curling hreakers hound . 

Upon the smooth and shingly sand, 
I^eaping up high, as leaps a hound, 

To fondly lick his master's hand; 
Tlien rushing hack, ^ith downward sweep, 
To hring new treasiu*es from tlie deep. 



Tliou ever heaving restless sea 
Beauteous things are hid in thee ! 
Thou throw'st thy coral, pearls and jet. 

On rocks and islands drear and lone. 
And hang*st thy wreaths of seaweed wet. 

Upon the rugged slimy stone. 
Yes Beauty! there thou lov*st to dwell, 
I've found thee sleeping in a shell. 



THE SPAKKLING EILL 
FOR ME*. 



Bright water, pure water, so fresh and so cool; 

Of water, sweet water, I sing ; 
Reflecting the sky, in the clear glassy pool. 

Or bubbling up in the spring. 
The streamlet that glides where the green willow grows, 

The torrent tliat leaps from the hill, 
The broad shining river, that silently flows, 

The sparkling musical lill ! 
This blessing of heaven, so graciously given. 

For all it is flowing so free; 
Then away with the still with its workings of ill, 

And the sparkling rill for me. 



* Although neither in theory nor practice a teetotaller, the author 
trusts be may he excused for tlie introduction of this little piece, 
which was originally written at the request of a member of the ** Band 
of Hope Alliance," and has already appeared in a little hook of Melodies 
hi connection with that society. ^ 
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I love the rich fruit of the clambering vine, 

For God hath pronounced it good, 
But not when fermented to poisonous wine, 

Whose draught but enflameth the blood. 
I'll soberly drink of the cool running streams. 

Intended the thu'sty to cheer, 
Then feleep will be balmy, and pleasant my dreams. 

My head and my conscience be clear. 
Tliis blessing of lieaven, so graciously given. 

For all it is flowing so free; 
Then away with the still with its workings of ill. 

And the sparkling rill for me. 

God blesseth our fields with abundant increase, 

Then let it be made into bread. 
So crime would diminish, and drunkenness cease. 

And thousands would better be fed : 
*Tis grievous to see om* own countiy's produce, 

Her liundreds of acres of gi'ain, 
Perverted by man from its strengthening use, 

To a spirit that weakens the brain. 
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Tlien I will not taste of ilas ruinous waste, 

While water is flowing so free ; 
So away with tlie still with its workings of ill, 

And the sparkling rill for me. 

I'll diink of that beverage God in his love, 

Sends down in the beautiful showei*s, 
Wlien glorious tints in the rainbow ai*e wove. 

And sweet are the scents of the flovvei*s ; 
And I'll j)ray for success to the young " Band of Hope," 

Who still by their colom*s stand fast, 
Who taste not and touch not the treacherous cup, 

Which stings like an adder at last. 
Then the clear fount of health, source of comfort and 
wealth, 

That's falling and flowing so fi*ee, 
So away with the still with its workings of ill, 

And the spai'kling rill for me ! 



TO MISS KING, BOTTISHAM, 

THANKING HER FOR A COPT OF CRABBE's POEMS, 
WHICH SHE HAD PRESENTED TO THE AUTHOR. 



A thousand thanks to you Miss EangF 

YouVe sent me quite a treat; 
Although a cmVs a sour thing, 

Yet this is truly sweet! 
"Wliat's in a name/' the Poet said, 

"WTio sang of fairy Mab : 
Ah! what indeed! — or who'd be led 

To hope for sweets in Cmhhe, 
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Yet who that reads his graphic lines. 

And knows, from whence he drew 
His living sketch, that life-like shines. 

But owns the picture true : 
And Byron, when hy Critic galled. 

His scorn for hards expressed; 
Yet Crahhe he " nature's painter" called. 

Her sternest, yet her hest. 



His characters are flesh and hlood,. 

Not too divinely fair, 
A mixture of the had and good. 

As human creatures are. 
And well the Poet hath pourtray*d 

Their anguish and disti'ess. 
On whom the hand of guilt hath laid. 

Its crushing heaviness. 
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And lays of sorrow lie has sung, 

That bid the tears to start; 
And told of sobs of anguish wrung, 

From a confiding heart; 
Of restless midnight pillows drench*d, 

Wliich only death hath dried; 
Of youthful hopes, in darkness quench*d, 

And fond affections tried. 



May you no more of sorrow know, 

Than what is leam't from books; 
And may your life as peaceful flow, 

As do the ghding brooks. 
As softly as the gentle rill. 

Between its flowery banks: 
And while I live, I'll give thee still, 

Good wishes and my thanks. 
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Now how shall I my thoughts express, 

Wliat trihute can I bring 
To one, who if not a princess, 

Is daughter of a King? 
I have no costly gems or wealth, 

To pay up my an-ears, 
But wish thee happiness and health, 

And many bright new years. 



MAETHA. 



JTROyi DICKENS "DAVID COPPERFIEIJ). 



Thou sad and sullen river, 

Thou art hurrying, like me, 
To lose thyaelf for ever 

In a dark and troubled sea: 
In every billow tlirobbing, 

In waves that lash the shore, 
I lieai* thy spirit sobbing, 

For peace thou'lt know no more! 



I wander o'er the arches. 

That span thee wide and high, 
Nor heed the onward marches, 

Of thousands passing by ! 
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I feel some great atta-actiou, 

A morbid sympathy; 
My mind, in its distiaction, 

Claims kindred now with thee. 



Thou cam*st from fields and flowers, 

A tiny laugliing spring, 
And danced through willow bowers. 

Where early linnets sing : 
By peaceful hamlets flowing. 

Through many a faiiy glen, 
Still wider, deeper, growing, 

Thou'st reached this hive of men. 



And I, of lowly station, 
Why did I ever roam? 

I yielded to temptation, 
And left my humble home ; 
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I saw false pleasures painted, 
111 coloi*s, not their own; 

And now like tliee I'm tainted, 
Polluted by the town ! 



Alone, eontemn'd and slighted. 

Amidst this Babel din; 
I stand, a being bhghted. 

Beneath the blast of sin. 
My soul to fi-enzy driven, 

Would break its prison bars; 
I dare not tliink of heaven, 

Nor look upon the stai*s. 



The stars are all too holy, 
Too spotless and too chaste ; 

Remorse and melancholy 
Are all my soul can taste ; 
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A loathsome reptile creeping, 
I shun the light of day, 

And horrors never sleeping. 
Upon my vitals prey. 



Oh ! wi*etched and degraded. 

Corrupted and defiled ! 
And I — ^thus sullied, faded — 

Was once a simple child. 
And loved the whole creation — 

So beautiful and fair, 
And knelt in adoration, 

And lisp'd an artless prayer. 



Home, friends and early trainings 
And my first steps in crime, 

Like injured ghosts complaining. 
Why haimt me at this time? 
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Why mock my abject state thus, 
With what I might have been? 

A gulph now separates us, 
The yawning gulph of sin! 



Behold this sliatter'd ruin, 

This finger-mark of scorn, 
This wreck is all thy doing, 

Proud man ! with titles bom. 
The flowers will all upbraid me, 

And eveiy guileless lamb, 
O monster! you have made me 

The wretched tiling I am. 



I curse thee in my trouble. 
And ciu^es in my death 

Shall rise with every bubble. 
As I give up my breath. 
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They'll mar thy hours of gladness! 

They'll meet thee on thy liearth 
And lash thee into madness 

Amidst thy wine and mirth ! 



I hear the wild fiend's laughter, 

My guai'dian angel's sigh ; 
I shrink at the hereafter, 

I wish, yet fear to die : 
Why o'er the waters hover? 

I can't escape my lot: 
One x>lunge — and all is over, 

And I shall he forgot. 
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GOD HELPS THOSE WHO ! 
HELP THEMSELVES. 



" I can easier teach twenty what were good to be done, than be one 
of the twenty to follow mine own teaching.** 

Shaupeabb. 



Go to! ye, who whine and say, 
" "WTio will show us any good ?** 
Miracles ai'e pass'd away, 
Kavens will not bring you food; 
Be each one to himself a Mend; 
Wealth comes not by fays and elves, 
Use the means to gain tlie end; 
** God helps those who help themselves 
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Lie not down, and idly liope, 
Fruitless is the vain appeal; 
Rouse thee man, get up, get up 
And put yoiu' shoulder to the wheel; 
Shiink not from its gritty touch — 
" I can't " — ^will ever keep you jooor : 
" I'll try " — ^we know has master'd much : 
" I will " — ^lias done a great deal more ! 



The storm is loud, tlie night is dark. 
And threat'ning billows round you play; 
Would you save your found'ring hark 
You must pump as well as pray; 
He soonest sinks who's most afi'aid, 
Life's adverse cmrents learn to swim. 
But tnist no au*-blown bladder's aid ; 
Rely on yoin* own sti-ength of limb. 
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If the shepherd sleeps, you know, 
The Im'king wolf will spoil the fold : 
If the sluggard will not plough 
By reason of the winter's cold — 
If he dreams his spring away, 
Let him not himself deceive — 
He shall beg in harvest day^ 
And no man will his wants relieve. 



'Tis possible to be too meek; 
If you in the world would thrive, 
'Tis not enough to tamely seek; 
Be energetic, tug and strive. 
Learn of her of whom we read. 
When pleading for her daughter ill — 
Be determined to succeed. 
And most assuredly you will. 
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Bo not fear a fancied foe : 

Let foreboding croakers say, 

" I dare not — Oh ! I dare not go ! 

There's a lion in the way!" 

Hare courage man! and nobly dare. 

Confidence is victory: 

Half yonr troubles cowards are ; 

Face them boldly and theyll flee! 



Do not promise — " sometime hence "" 
The great achievement you'll begin; 
Fortune suff'reth violence, 
And but the valiant doth it win. 
Bush in and take it now by storm ; . 
For no propitious hour wait; 
Know ye not that man the worm 
" Is maker of inmiortal fate ?" 
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An honest face by sunbeams tann'd, 
No shame and no dishonour brings ; 
The blisters raised on labour's hand 
Are more commendable than rings. 
The diligent shall still be fed, 
For fruits will crown the cultured soil, 
And nobler 'tis to earn your bread. 
Than fatten on another's toil. 



Ye that ply the spade or fork, 
Or ye to whom the pen is giren — 
Life's but a day — the day's for work. 
The night's for rest — and rest is Heaven. 
Be each one to his duty true — 
He that writes, and he that delves; 
There's a hand held out to you; 
** God helps those, who help themselves!" 



AUTUMN LEAVES. 



Fall, fall — ye Autumn leaves, 
So wither'd, sear and dry; 
Ye danc'd in the summer's breeze 
To the song of birds and bees — 
NoTT fall to the gi'ound and die! 



Fall, fall — the air blows chill, 
And clouds obscure the sky: 
Ye laugh'd in the morning's light. 
And wept in the dews of night — 
Now fall to the groimd and die! 
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Fftll, fall with the fading flowers. 
The roses scatter*d lie: 
Why, why would ye stay behind. 
The sport of the wint*ry wind? 
Then fall to the ground and die. 



From willows bending low, 
From poplars toVring high, 
Scarlet bright, or russet brown — 
Flutter, flutter, flutter down. 
And fall to the groimd and dief 



The chesnut*8 head is bald, 
The beech is glowing red, 
Oaks- are shivering in the cold. 
Sycamores are robed in gold, 
The weeping birch is dead. 
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The frost is on the grass. 
The fog hangs o'er the yale. 
Keenly from the stormy North 
Winter sends his heralds forth 
In skirmishes of hail. 



Ye haye not liv'd in vaint 
Then meet your destiny — 
Ye shelter d the linnet's nest, 
And shaded the kine at rest — 
Now gently fall and die! 



Before the frozen drops 

Hang pendant from the eaves ; 

E'er the ice hath floor'd the lakes 

Or snow comes down in silent flakes— 

Fall, fall, ye wither'd leayes. 
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Home is home — and tliis is mine, 
Nothing grand, not even fine : 
A cottage, in a shelter'd nook. 
Beside an ever flowing brook, 
Whose waters having 'scaped the mill, 
Have leave to frolic as they will. 
And o'er tlie stones and gravel play, 
As if they kept a holiday. 
Here, under shady boughs they run, 
And there, they're laughing in the sun: 
Now, toying where the bramble dips, 
Now, kissing lily's waxen lips. 
Now, waving plimies of feathery weeds, 
Now, in and out, amongst the reeds; 
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Then, dancing in some shallow bay 

O'erhung with briai'-roses gay ; 

And here, and there, an island-Led 

With matted cresses overspread. 

And blue forget-me-nots, whose eyes 

Steal their deep colour from the skies: 

Then silently their way they wend, 

Till sweeping lound some headland's bond, 

They curve and fret with childish brawl, 

And overleap the tiny fall. 

Then gliding merrily along. 

To music of their rippling song, 

Until themselves they gladly lose 

In the embraces of the Ouse. 

But I've been wandering with the strean^ 
Till I've almost forgot my theme; 
I meant to paint, describe, or tell 
You of the cottage where I dwell: 
So now I will my task begin — 
But you must stoop if you come in — 
(That is, if you're as tall as I), 
So low the whiten'd ceilings lie. 
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Well, having step'd inside the door, 
You find a brick'd and sanded floor: 
A fire, if the weather's chill. 
And flower-pots on the window-sill; 
Then half-a-dozen chairs of wood, 
A table that some years has stood: 
A chest of drawers and a tray 
With nameless flowers painted gay; 
Two china-figuies — Lad and Lass, 
A photograph and looking-glass: 
A tea-pot made of shining metal, 
And, indispensably, a kettle. 
Some crock'ry-ware, a little delf, 
A few old books upon the shelf: 
A few old pictures on the wall, 
My wife and children — this is all! 

Beneath the window— just outside — 
A sli]) of garden, six feet wide: 
A wattled-fence tlie spot encloses, 
Fill'd with daisies, pinks, and roses. 
Oh ! smile not you whose velvet lawn 
Fantastic beds of flow'rs adorn: 
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Stars, crescents, diamonds, all design'd 

By taste And skill the most refined, 

That from your windows can be seen, 

like islands in that sea of green! 

Oh ! laugh not if the peasant heeds 

Such plants as you would deem but weeds ; 

His little patch with wall-flowers bright, 

Affords him perhaps as much delight. 

As choicest bulbs (from Holland brought 

With more than his yeai^'s income bought) — 

In all tlieir glory, give to you, 

Though rich in tints of every hue. 

How often Tve delighted stood, 

And watch'd the daily swelling bud 

Of some pet plant that I had nurs'd. 

In hopes to see its calyx burst. 

At length, upon a sunny day, 

It spread it's blushing colors gay; 

And others, following one by one, 

Ope'd all their treasures to the sim. 

Happy the man whose wishes roam 
But round the circle of his home ; 
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Loves best that dear and clierisli'd spot, 
And lives contented with his lot: 
That feels no envy when he sees 
The rich, who seem to live at ease ; 
Can pass their parks and mansions by. 
Nor once for their possessions sigh ! 

But where does such contentment dwell? 
Experienc'd sages ! can ye tell ? 
A man contented with his lot 
There may be — ^but I know him not. 
As for myself, I frankly own 
I have not yet the feeling known ; 
Howe'er I school my heart to learn, 
Still some rebellious thought will spxmi 
Discipline's strict and narrow bounds. 
And scamper off in tniant rounds; 
Till having revel'd tlirough the day 
In wild delights and visions gay, 
Old sober night begins to frown, 
And drops her sable curtain down ; 
The dear delusions melt away, 
They can no more enjoy their play. 
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Their force of pride aud folly spent 
Come sneaking back to pimislunent. 

O money ! what a god art thou, 
That at thy shrine so many bow ! 
What gifts are on thine altars laid! 
What victims bleed! what vows are paid! 
Thy worshippers for thy dear sake 
What sacrifices will they make ! 
What sacred ties asunder rend, 
The bonds of kindred, lover, Mend ! 
Peace, rest and conscience, all arc giv n^ 
The heart's calm joys, and hopes of Heav'n ! 

Capricious god ! that smil'st to-day. 
Then mak'st thee wings — to fly away! 
Ov lavishing thy favors where 
The needy cannot claim a share. 
Yes! some whose hearts are hard and cold 
Whate'er they touch it turns to gold; 
Till Midas-like they barter health, 
And starve amidst their heaps of wealth !* 



• The fable concerning Hidas is that Apollo permitted him to ask of 
him whatever he chose, irherenpon Midas requested that whaterer he 
touched might be changed to gold. His desire was granted complete 
even to the transformation of his/ood ! 

G 
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I covet not the miser s store, 

Yet wish I had " a little more ;" 

As 'tis with others, so with me, 

^'A little more" is still the plea. 

My daily wants are aU supplied, 

Wliy can I not be satisfied? 

I sometimes pass the carriage-road 

That leads to grandeur's ricjh abode, 

And murmuring, ask the reason — "Why 

Should this man be more rich than I?" 

Then turning to yon humble shed. 

Where hungiy children ciy for bread, 

I hear an inward whisper say, 

** Why art tlion favor'd more than they? 

*' Perhaps as much they envy thee 

" As thou the man of high degree !'* 

This brings a balance to my mind, 

I try to feel again resign'd. 

And on this solid basis rest, 

I'm where my Father saw t'was best. 

What though my path's a little rough? 

J, on my journey, find enough ; 
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My board with dainties is not spread, 
But never knows the want of bread. 
I do but shai'e the common fate; 
In every grade, in every state, — 
There's always something to annoy, 
From broadcloth down to coidiu'oy. 
I'm clear of court and workhouse yet, 
Tm out of jail and out of debt. 
Away then all ye clouds of gloom. 
Nor veil the sunshine of my home. 
Home! sacred name in this lov'd Isle — 
Long bless'd by freedom's cheering smile ; 
I'm proud to bear a Briton's name, 
And share in all my countiy's fame : 
I glory in her valiant sons, 
I venerate her gifted ones; 
With all her laws I'm well content 
Nor ask for other government; 
And still I sing — " God bless the Queen 
" And, may Her days be all serene !" 

Yes! Home is Home — ^where'er it be; 
And while I've health and liberty 

G '2 
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To wander o'er the simny hills, 

Or saunter by the cooling rills, 

To stroll within the vernal woods 

When spring begins to ope her buds; 

To see th^ primrose pale and meek. 

In loving languor lay her cheek 

Beside the violet nestling near; 

While breath with breath and tear with teai* 

In mingled sweetness scent the breeze. 

Wliile IVe enjoyments such as these, 

I'll prize the blessings that I have, 

And what's denied me, will not crave ; 

For did I more of wealth possess. 

Might I not love these pleasures less? 

Oh! pleasant is my village home! 
And though at times I've lov'd to roam 
To see the wonders of the town^ — 
And other places of renown — 
Old castles where the barons dwelt. 
Old shrines where pious pilgiims knelt, 
Old ruins grey with ivy hung, 
And haunts where poets mus'd and sung; 
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Wliere martyrs tiimnph'd at the stake, 
Where patriots hied for freedom's sake; 
The sea with all its host of waves, 
Hills, rocks, and cliflfs, and hollow caves; 
Still for this quiet spot I yearn'd, 
And bu'd-like to my nest retum'd. 

Beneath the shade of willows gi-ay. 
And chesnuts pil'd with blossoms gay; 
Here on the daisy dappled grass, 
I sit and watch the swallows pass, 
With noisless, swift, untiring wing 
And heai" the thrush and linnet sing. 
Oh! the delight in summer time. 
When banks are gay with purple thyme, 
To walk along the path tliat leads 
Across the king-cup spangled meads ! 
To sit upon the rustic stile. 
Where natiiL-os beauties roimd me smile ; 
And looking from my shady bower. 
Away beyond the old church-tower, 
I see the glowing waves of beat. 
Run flickeiiug o'er the fields of wheat ; 
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And farther yet — upon the hill, 

Above the trees — the busy mill; 

And then away I stretch my view, 

Till lost in yonder round of blue. 

That seems to rest upon the woods, 

And meet and mingle with the floods. 

Whichever way I timi mine eye, 

Bich fields of various colors lie ; 

There tassel'd oats their pendants shake. 

And in the breezes music make; 

There, bearded barley hangs its head, 

And here a patch of clover red; 

There buck-wheat thick with blossoms white, 

Here, tai'es with scarlet poppies bright; 

And bounded by yon sti-aggling hedge; 

That skii-ts the cowslip-pasture's edge; 

A strip of peas of fresher green, 

Tlien next the stiu'dy black ey*d boan; 

And near tlie conflux of the streams, 

Like cloth of gold the mustard gleams ; 

Straight through this trembling poplar glade, ^ 

This arch of chequer'd light and shade, 
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Where clouds of misty vapours rise. 
The swampy fen before me lies, 
And looming out from Ely's Isle, 
Saint Etheldreda's sacred pile,Hc 

Come back my thoughts so apt to roam, 
Come back to subjects nearer home; 
Come fold thy wings and sit at ease. 
Beneath this shade of spreading trees ; 
Tis noon, and imder cooling boughs, 
How calmly rest the peaceful cows; 
The birds are mute, the air is still. 
And save from yonder sloping hill, 
I faintly hear the sheep-bell's soimd,. 
And dreamy hum of insects round, 
A silence reigns so hush'd and deep, 
It lulls the resting hind to sleep. 
The mowers who, with swinging writhe, 
Erewhile were bending o'er the scythe. 



• Ely Cathedral.— St. Etheldreda is said to be fonndress of tbat con- 
ipicaooa object in the scenery of our nnpictaresque shire. 
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With those who tos8*d the scented hay — 
A jocund paity, blithe and gay: 
Now on the grass their siesta^^ take, 
Beside the idle fork and rake. 

Below this meadow lies '* The Farm," 
Now basking in the sunshine warm; 
The long low roofs of crispy thatch 
O'er grown with many a mossy patchy 
The small remains of last year's hay 
Carved nearly truss by truss away; 
And just a little farther back 
A neatly cover'd this year's stack. 
Between the kitchen and the yard, 
A kennel'd dog keeps watch and g^ard ; 
And here the nicely scoured piiils 
Hung out to sweeten on the rails. 
And there's the plot of garden gi'ound, 
With hedge of lilac border'd round; 
And there the ever busy bees, 
Hiv'd imdemeath the orchard trees. 

* A Spanish word meaning a short afternoon's nap. 
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Those dear old trees! all wai-p'd and wrung, 

Yet thick with ruddy ajpples hung; 

The hen there leads her chirping brood, 

There tiu-keys clamoiu* for theii* food; 

For there the housewife ev'iy mom 

Goes daily with their dole of com ; 

The ducks that dabble in the pool, 

The geese that swim the sti-eamlet cool. 

Soon as tliey hear the well-known call — 

Some through the hedge, some o'er the wall; 

Neither on foot, nor yet on wing — 

Come round her in a motley ring; 

And flocks of jngeons hov'ring thick 

About tlie stable, barn, and rick: 

That bam whose doors stand open wide, 

Whose beams the dusty cob-webs liide, 

'Twas there, a careless bo.y I play'd; 

Twas there the swing of ropes was made ; 

'Twas there that we in tiiuinph rode; 

Uj)on the bough-crown'd horkey-load. 

() dear delights of eai'ly days ! 

!My lieai-t beat3 qiiicker while I gaze 



1 
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On scene's so closely intei-wove 
With all I lov'd, and still must love! 

In yonder house that snugly rests 
Where rooks build high their rocking nests 
On tall ash trees, whose shadows play. 
And feai and cool the sultry day; 
Tliere, where the silent streamlet flows. 
And yellow water-iris grows — 
There, where the box-tree garden hedge 
Buns darkly to the water's edge, 
And rich labumimis gleaming bright 
Amongst the guelder roses white: 
Ah ! in that house there used to be 
A man warm-hearted, kind, and free:* 
*Twas there my feeble hopes were nurs'd. 
There open'd into blossom first. 
A sadness now pervades the place, 
I miss one frank and open face : 
Upon the hearth-stone stands the chaii\ 
But he that fiU'd it is not there. 

* The late R. D. Fyson, Esq. Fordham. 
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For Time and Death their harvest mow. 
And year by year our Church-yards show 
Another, and another stone; 
They once were with us; but they're gone. 

Dear is the place that gave us birth. 
And dear the scenes of boyhood's mirth. 
And dear are some green spots that lie 
Far back in youthful memory. 
The flow*ry labyrinths we rov'd 
When first we hop'd, believ'd and lov*d : 
E'en where we suffered, toil'd and wept. 
The hoarding heart as sacred kept! 
But where our cherish'd, dear ones lie, 
Link'd to our hearts by fondest tie, 
That neither Time nor Death can break, 
The place is holy for their sake. 

Tliou ! Who still delight'st to bless 
The stricken heart — else comfortless — 
Who scourgeth ev'ry true-born son. 
And chasteneth each accepted one: 
Who pruneth ev'ry yielding tree. 
That it may still more fruitful be. 
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Wlien fiery trials call'd to bear. 
Be with us in the furnace there ! 
It shall hut jnu'ge away our droso, 
The precious gold can know no loss; 
A needful process tliat refines 
Till purified, the metal shines, 
And bears indelibly impress'd 
Its maker's image, name and crest. 
Mourner! whose sky is overcast. 
Wait till the teeming clouds have pass'd. 
And see the rainbow's beauteous form 
Himg bright on the retreating storm: 
That gloiious arch that now a]>pears 
An emblem of thy smiles and tears, 
Is never in the Heavens seen 
When skies ai*e cloudless and serene; 
So when thy darkest ti*oubles fall 
And slnroud thee in their thickest pall, 
Amidst the deluge of tliy grief 
Thy heai't despairs of a relief;. 
But when that voice shall whisper ** Peace" 
That bade the threat'niug tempest cease, 
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Then hope springs up with promise fair, 
From the dark bosom of despair. 

The clock from yonder tuiTet gray- 
Has knell'd another horn: away; 
The ti'ees wheel round their lengthening shtide 
To where, ere while the sunbeams play'd; 
And cooler blows the air and stirs 
The waving branches of the firs; 
Collapsing are the bind-weed bells 
And closed the bright-ey'd pimpernels. 

Ye pleasant fields ! ye verdant meads ! 
Ye babbling waters iiing'd with reeds! 
Ye hedges dropping flakes of may I 
Ye mossy banks enamel'd gay! 
'Tis you inspii'e my artless lays 
And thus the muse her tribute pays. 
No rivers here with deaf ning roar 
0*er mighty falls their currents pour; 
No rocks in savage grandeur frown, 
Nor headlong torrents thunder down; 
No snow-capp'd Alps here lift their heads, 
Nor Avalanche destruction spreads I 
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No moimtains belchiog fortli in ire, 

erwhelming floods of liquid fire ; 
But all is peaceful, calm, and mild, 
And placid as a sleeping child! 
Let bards of stronger, bolder wing, 
Majestic natiu*e's praises sing, 

1 cannot soar — I cannot climb 
Up to the heights of the sublime! 
But humbly in the lowly vale 
Admire the heights I cannot scale: 
Contented if my nustic song 
Flows smoothly as the brook along, 
Reflecting in its cuiTent free 

Tlie simplest flowers of poesy. 
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Give me money — give me money, 
In my foolishness, I prayed; 
Give me riches, give me honoiu's, 
And a name that will not fade. 
Give me too a crested caniage, 
And broad, acres all mine own, 
AYith a park and summer mansion, 
And a winter house in town. 



Give me servants — give me seiTants, 
Who shall iTin at my command; 
Give me music, balls, and parties, 
Witli the titled and the grand: 
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Give me a splendid garden, 
With its walls of clustered vines, 
With its choice exotic flowers, 
And its peaches, and its pines. 



'Twas presumption — 'twas presumption. 
And I check'd my dizzy flight; 
And I said, give me. Oh Father! 
What Uiy wisdom sees is right; 
Thou hast given what is needful. 
And with love withhold'st the rest — 
Not the things I blindly ask for. 
But what suiteth me the best. 



Give me patient perseverance, 
And contentment with my lot; 
A grateful heart for mercies sent. 
And a ti-ust for what I've not. 
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"VMiat have I to do with splendom-, 
Or what need I care for fame? 
Oh! a pi-esent peace is better 
Than a long-remembered name ! 



I have music — I have music, 
In the bird's and wild bee's song-,. 
I have flowers in the meadows, 
Lasting all the summer long! 
I've a treasury exhaustless, 
In the hedges, woods, and hills; 
I've enjoyments never flagging. 
In the valleys, brooks, and rills. 



I am lost in crowded cities, 
I'm a stranger in the towns, 
I'm familiar with the woodlands, 
And at home upon the Downs. 



\ 
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The breezes unto me come laden 
With the scent of tedded hay, 
And my heart leaps up with gladness 
At the sight of lambs at play. 



I can ramble unmolested 
In the fields of waving com; 
I can watch the golden sunset 
Streaming tlu-ough the blossom'd thorn; 
I'ar away from all the bustle 
Of the throng'd and busy street; 
With the deep blue sky above me, 
And the grass beneath my feet. 



life is a chequered tartan plaid, 
With many a sombre mark/ 
But many threads of brighter hue, 
Are woven with the dark: 
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When I reckon up my mercies, 
And when sorrows most intrude, 
Then I find the weight of evil 
Is outbalanced by the good. 



I've had many days of sorrow, 
I've liad restless nights of care, 
And of comfort, joy, and pleasure, 
I have doubtless had my share; 
I've had foes — ^but I forgave them, 
I have friends who claim my love. 
But should aU the world look coldly, 
I've a constant One above. 



u 2 



TAKE ME MOTHER. 



I 



Days are sad and nights ai-e dreary. 
Lone and longing now for rest; 

Mother Earth thy child is weary. 
Take me — take me to thy breast. 

"Weary watching, weary hoping, 
Waiting for the good to come, 

With heayy heart and spirit drooping. 
Yearning for yon peaceful home. 

Weary, weary, stOl contending 
In the ceaseless war of life; 

Hopeless struggle, never ending, 
Till thou call'st me from the strife, 
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All my pleasing toys ai-e sliatter'd, 
Flowers I lov'd all withering lie; 

Autumn's breath their loaves hath scatter'd, 
And my deai-est springs are diy. 

Fondest ties are ever breaking, 
One by one I feel them snap; 

Mother dear my head is acliiug, 
Let me lay it on thy lap. 

Days ai'e sad and nights ai-e dreaiy, 
Lone and longing now for rest; 

Mother Earth thy child is weaiy, 
Take me — take mo to thy breast. 

T>vilight shadows roimd me gather, 

Day to other climes hath fled; 
Night is coming and I'd rather 

Now imdi-ess and go to bed. 
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Cold and daiik the dew is falling, 
Darkness drear begins to creep; 

Flits the bat, the cricket's calling, 
I am tired, let me sleep. 

Let thy cliildi*en who are stronger. 

Toil or revel later yet; 
I\e no wish to sit up longer 

Now the gladsome sun has set. 

Smooth my i>illow, I implore thee ; 

Screen me in thy ciu'tain'd shade; 
Spread thy grass-gi-een mantle o'er me, 

Sprinkle daisies where I'm laid. 

Days arc sad and nights are dreary, 
Lone and longing now for rest; 

Mother Earth thy child is weaiy. 
Take me — take mo to thy breast. 
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Fondest hopes that long I cherish*d, 

Fairy pictures that I drew, 
Like cloudlet forma have chang*d and perish \1, 

Unsuhstantial and untrue. 



Thoughts and aspirations utter'd, 
As kites that Hj on paper wings, 

Eose awhile and faintly flutter'd 
Till they broke their feeble strings. 

Weary of tlie i)oef s numbers, 
Weary of the minstrel's lay ; 

Hush me in thy dreamless slumbers. 
Till the night has pass'd away. 

Till the everlasting moiTow 
Breaks upon my waking eyes; 

Till the day that knows no soitow, 
Bids me from my couch arise. 



\ 
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Days are sad and nights are dreary, 
Lone and longing now for rest; 

Mother Earth thy child is weary, 
Take me— take me to thy hreast. 



THE TEMPEST. 



The sun had set, the siiltry air 

Was heavy and close and still; 
And the crescent moon, like a vestal fair, 

Shone over the distant hill: 
Gliding along so tranquilly. 

As a swan where waters rest; 
Or a silver boat on a deep blue sea, — 

'Twas sailing towards the west 



The lazy wind, in drowsy sighs, 
O'er the tall grass coolly swept; 

And pimpernels, with dreamy eyes, 
Bow'd down theii* heads and slept. 
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The dancing gnats play'd round the trees, 

And beetles in di'oning flight; 
And thjB trembling aspen leaves in tlie breozo 

Jnst turned up their linings white. 



Ui) rose a cloud, where tlie sun went down, 

"With a dai'k and scowling fonn; 
And I knew, as I watch'd its tlireat'ning frown, 

It boded a coming storm : 
Dark as a curtain, sin'eading wide. 

The gathering tempest grew; 
But at intervals 'twas drawn aside, 

And the light behind flash'd through. 



Wlien from its swelling womb at length 

The muttering thimder broke; 
And the wind rush'd down, with its arm of strength, 

And shivcr'd the sturdy oak: 
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Driving the leaves in whirling clouds, 

Bestrewing the gi'ound below; 
And the moon plunged deep in piled-up clouds, 

As a traveller in the snow. 



The homed cloud, as a butting stag. 

Pushed on with a mighty shock; 
And the lightning leaped from crag to crag; 

As a chamois on the rock: 
Then fell the warning drops of rain, 

That bade me to shelter fly: 
And I sat and watch'd, through my window x>ane, 

The artillery of the sky. 



Loud rolling thimders beUow'd round, 

With sheets of crimson flame, 
And the teeming rain, in streams to the gi-ound, 

Like a second delupje came : 
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And as the strong and raging gale 
Bare onward its murky load; 

Sharp volleys of rattling, pelting hail 
Eebonnded along the road. 



Not all the engines of the day, 

Which man in liis skill invents, 
Can equal in terror and proud display 

This war of the elements. 
Tlie thunder roar'd, and the torrents pour'd, 

With fire, and ice, and rain; 
And the wind like a fierce Tornado roar'd, 

As Chaos had come again ! 



O'er the fan* face of Nature came. 

Night's sahle-tinted veil, 
And fiery spears, and darts of flame, 

Gleam'd over the corn-clad dale : 
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One moment bright as blushing mom, 
Next gloomy as night would be : 

'Twas darkness and light, her eldest boin, 
Contending for masteiy. 



The streams rush'd headlong from the hills, 

And flooded the valleys o*er; 
The swollen brooks and dropping rills 

On their bosoms bubbles bore. 
The rain now ceas'd, but heavy drops 

Fell pattering from the eaves; 
And ten thousand tears, from the wet-tree tops, 

Wer« weeping a-down the leaves 



The clouds were rent, and through the chinks 
Shone the stars* bright twinkling eyes ; 

The lightning gleamed, in feeble winks, 
Far over the eastern skies : 
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Ibc rambling thunders died away, 

And quiet resiuned her reign; 
Vrhilst the chained-up winds all slumb'ring lay, 

And the night was calm again ! 



FORGETTING AND FORGOT. 



When I die 
Let mo lie 
Where yiolets grow, 
And daisies blow, 

And breezes wander by ; 
And round and round 
The peaceful ground, 
With ceaseless song, 
The whole day long, 

Kove bee and butterfly. 
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Let me sleep, 

Calm and deep, 

Beneath a mound, 

With briars bound, 
Where strings of ivy creep. 

No sombre show 

Of seeming woe, 

And not a tear 

Fall on my bier, 
But what the wild flowers weepf 

No sculptur*d stone, 

When I am gone, 

To flatter me 

With eulogy; 
No fulsome praise be given; 

Nor quoted verse 

My worth reheai*se. 

To give ofience 

To common sense, 
By puflang me to heaven. 
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I lay no claim 

To deathless fame, 

No golden rays, 

No fadeless bays, 
To cii'cle round my name: 

From worldly care, 

From hope and fear, 

I shall be free; 

I then shall be 
Unmoved, by praise or blame! 

The stars at night 

Will shine as bright; 

The clouds will teem. 

The waters stream. 
The moon will shed her light; 

And meteors fly 

Across the sky; 

And still the sim 

His course shall run, 
Rejoicing in his might. 
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The lambs will play 
In meadows gay, 
The bh-ds will sing 
In balmy spring, 
And cowslips bloom in May; 
And com be sown, 
And com be mown; 
And bees will hum 
And swallows com© — 
Will come and pass away. 

Tlie floods will ponr 
And tempests roar, 
The winds will howl 
And stoinns will scowl. 

And waves will lash the shore; 
The lightnings flash, 
The thunders crash, 
And soimds of wui* 
Shall clash and jai*. 

But I shall wake no more. 



rOBGKTTING AND FOttiiOT. 
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Above my bed, 




And near my liead, 




In robes of wbite, 




With footsteps light, 




Tlie bridal train shall tread. 




And sad and slow. 




In weeds of woe. 




Upon the grass, 




Shall o'er me pass. 




Tlie followei's of the dead. 




• 

O'er gi-eat and small 




Shall spread the pall, 




The flowers gay 




Shall fade away. 




The autrunn leaves shall fall : 




And hearts will ache, 




And hearts will break, 




By gidef opprest,— 




But I shall rest, 




Unconscious of it all. 
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A TRIBUTE TO BUENS* 



Ye noble Britons, Mends of genius, you 
Wlio render honor where 'tis justly due ; 
Ye, who delight to cherish honest worth, 
Where'er his countiy, or whate'er his birth; 
No braying tnimpets and no deafning drums 
Proclaim aloud the " Conquering Hero comes ;'* 
No bloodstain'd victor in his trophied car 
Brings home the dear-bought spoils of cruel wai- ; 
Triumphant genius clauns to day your praise. 
Unfading garlands and immortal bays! 



L 



* It yfVA \t remembered that in 1858, when it was determined to honor the 
centenary birthday of Scotlands favourite bard, the Ayrshire ploughman, 
the Crystal Palace Company offered a prize for the best poem on the 
occasion. The Author wishing to add his quota, however insignificant, to 
the memory of so noble a ion of Genius, composed this simple tribute 
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Attempt, my feeble Muse, the theme divine, 
And sing the honor'd bard of " Auld Tiang Syne , " 
Whilst Caledonia joys to spread liis fame, 
Let Albion echo back his laurel'd name ; 
And Erin's harp imite to swell the strain, 
Till voices answer o'er the western main. 
Biing purx)le heather, shamrock, and the rose, 
And twine a chaplet for your poet's brows ; 
You are his heirs, for unto you belong 
For aye, his deathless legacy of song. 

Where'er the hardy sons of Scotia roam, 
Whatever distant clime they make their home, 
Neai* rolling Ganges, or Niagara's rush, 
* Neath Afric's palms, or wild Australian bush ; 
There shall they sing those lays, to memory dear. 
With " Scots, wha hae," the tent or loghouse cheer ; 
Till heath-clad liills in fancy shall arise, 
And '* Banks and Braes" swim by theii- tearful eyes ; 
Till Ayr and Nith and Logan's j)m-ling sti*eams. 
Or " Bonny Doon," runs babbling through their dreams. 

A hundred years have sped their onward flight 
Since Scotia's fav'rite son first hail'd the light ; 
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Thick lay the snow ui)ou the ban*en hills, 
Strong frosty fetters hound the leaping rills; 
Cold was the blast that swept across the moor, 
Shook the loose casement, and besieged the door; 
There undistinguished in the eyes of men. 
Genius impressed her signet on him then; 
Watch'd him, and niu*s'd liim with a mother's caro. 
And reai-'d liim up her choicest gifts to shai*e ; 
Then spread before him nature's varied page. 
And bade her love liis glowing heart engage ; 
The moors and liills, with yellow broom o'ersiwead. 
And heather sweet, the shepherd's noonday bed. 

Soft breathing groves, and ever bubbling springs, 
Taugiit him wild music in tlieir whispeiings ; 
Whilst rapt, he'd listen to the howling woods, 
Wlien Autumn's leaves lode on the roaring floods, 
Inured to labom* fi-om his boyhood's days, 
The sheej) and kine were list'ners to liis lays, 
In all the duties of tlie scanty farm, 
He bore his part with i*eady stalwart aim ; 
And tun'd his numbers as he held the plough, 
Flinging a halo roimd the toil-stain'd brow. 
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WTien sun-beams broke tlirough April's cloudy skies> 
He'd o'er an uptum'd daisy moralize ; ' 
And cold November stir'd his feeling breast. 
To mourn the field-mouse driven from her nest ; 
When winter's gloom sped on the even tide, 
How sweet the gathering by the ingle side: 
Cosey and cheerfurin its mddy glow, 
Though pelting storms without might rage and blow. 
Old tales, and ballads of a time gone by, 
Woke in his soul a 2)oet*s ecstacy ! 
And, when the weekly task of each was done. 
When lads and lasses di'opt in one by one, 
The time when household members re-unite, 
He felt and fram'd the " Cotter's Sat'day night," 

Dear tranquil picture, with affection rife, 
Tme in detail, and painted to the life ! 
Tlie " toddlin* wee things" full of noise and glee,, 
Who meet then* dad, and clamber on his knee ; 
Sweet Jenny's artless trust, and blushing cheek. 
The bashful youth, too shy almost to speak; 
" The mother, wi' her needle and her shears,'* 
Keenly alive to all a mother's fears, 
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Yet proud to spread her hospitable board, 
And hear the praises of her cheese well stored ! 
The father's counsel, and the father's prayer, 
Faith, hope, and love, are all depicted there ! 
Who in the reading it, has never felt, 
His heart grow better, and his bosom melt? 

Or, what can more the soft affections move, 
Than the last parting from his early love? 
With what a gush he pours his verse along, 
At once his saddest, and his sweetest song, 
As wild thyme crush'd, the sweetest scents disclose ] 
As rain, more fragrant makes the weeping rose ; 
As softer coos the lonely widow'd dove. 
When memory brings again her faithftd love : 
So all those melodies we like the best, 
Well'd from the fountain of his bleeding breast 

Fancy can see him in that night forlorn 
When, wand'ring restless till the bi-eak of mom. 
And when the fading stars proclaim'd, the day. 
On the cold ground the stricken mourner lay. 
And to liis Mary poui*'d that tide of woe 
That only those who love and lose can know. 
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That " Man was made to mourn," too well he knew 
No flight of fancy, for he proved it ti*ue; 
Yet still maintain'd an independent mind, 
Too proud to stoop and worehip human kind. 
He scom'd the servile herd who, meanly base, 
Could creep, and crawl, and wiiggle into place ; 
He would not fawn and gi-ovel, as the mole. 
Or sell the franchise of a free-born soul. 
A '* Man's a man," he boldly dared to say. 
In spite of "hamely fai*e" and "hoddin gray;" 
Not to the lordly great he tuned his lyre. 
Or sung the praises of a booby-squire. 

From simple manners he liis lessons took, 
And Nature was at once his theme and book; 
Impulsive passion sometimes led liim ^Tong, 
TNlien, warm'd by wit, and social glass, and song; 
Then syren pleasiure spread her witching charms, 
And woo'd and won him, to her faithless arms. 

But shall we scan his failings, one by one? 
No! let them rest — for spots are on the sim; 
But those who seek them in the mid-day blaze, 
Are dazzled by the light on which they gaze; 
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Tliough some may peer with telescopic eye, 
Those specks, and hlemishes, and hlots to spy: 
Enough for us, we feel his cheeiing glow, 
And hail liim as the life of all helow. 
Nor would we curiously attempt to scan 
The faults and follies of a gifted man : 
To Charity his virtues shine the most, 
And all his errors in its light are lost. 

Forgive, dear Shade, a poor unlotter'd wight,. 
Who's proud to pay his tiibutary mite, 
Of little worth, 'tis ti-ue, but this his aim. 
To swell thy well-eam'd treasury of fame : 
No learned tutor, and no classic school. 
Taught him to measure verse by square and rule; 
Wild Nature's promptings fill'd his heart alone, 
And thou, he trusts, her song would'st not disown. 



THE WIND IS RUSHING 
COLDLY. 



The wind is loishing coldly — 

Coldly o'er the moor; 
And like a iiiffian boldly — 

Boldly at my door; 
Thi'ough the forest rending — 

Rending in its might; 
And giant oaks ai'e bending — 

Bending with affright. 

Bound the gables wailing, 
Wailing up the flue; 

Down the alleys railing — 
Bailing like a shrew; 



A 
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The cliinmey cowl is creaking, 
Creaking is the Tane; 

The rusty sign is shrieking — 
Shrieking as in pain. 



Falling tiles are crashing, 
Crashing are the slates; 

The loosen'd shutters clashing, 
Clashing are the gates; 

nie leaves are madly whii'ling- 
Whirling round and round ; 

TTie clouds of dust are curling- 
Curling on the ground. 



And now I hear a dashing — 
Basiling of the rain; 

On the door stone splashing, 
Splashing on the pane; 
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The water course is pouring — 
Pouring from the hill; 

And loud the sluice is roaring- 
Boaring by the mill. 



Not a star is beaming — 

Beaming forth its light; 
Not a taper's gleaming — 

Gleaming on the night; 
All around are sleeping — 

Sleeping heavily; 
And drowsiness is creeping — 

Creeping over me. 



My dying fire is sinking — 
Sinking in the grate; 

My sleepy lamp is blinking, 
I know it's getting late; 
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Darkness dull and dreary, 
All around is sjn-ead; 

And I am lone and weary, 
tSo now I'll go to bed. 



LINES TO A LADY.* 



*Twas eve when I sought for these innoceut flowers, 
A teai" drop hung ti*emhling in every cup: — 

Twas a tear of regret for their dear native bowers, 
And I even sighed as I rooted them up! 

For here witli the violet and blue bell together. 
They flourished and blossom'd the woods to adorn; 

But now if neglected, they'll languish and withei*. 
And pine for then* shelter beneath the old thorn. 

Their neig^ibour the nigh tin gale,how they'll bewail her, 
Who sang to them nightly a sweet lullaby, — 

And the hue of their cheeks will wax paler and paler, 
Till di-ooping their heads amongst strangers they'll die. 

* The Lady above alluded to, having requested the author to send her a 
few wild primrose roots for her garden, the above venes were suggested 
- while seeliing for them. 
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Tnie children of meekuess, by uature's hand planted, 
Tliey envied not others their gaudier streaks, 

Plain, simple, and rustic, by fashion imtainted, — 
A blush never reddened their delicate cheeks. 

The velvet-rob'd tulij)s will stare at them boldly. 
And flout them as villagers, meanly aiTay'd; 

The tall waxen lilies look down on them coldly^ 
Whilst shy and retiring they'll shiink in the shade. 

But I know til at you'll prize them too much to neglect 
them. 
Though many choice beauties your garden may yield ; 
For thek own modest worth you will sliield and protect 
them, 
Though children by birtli of the wood and the field. 

I love the wild flowers I meet in my rambles. 
In lanes or in meadows, in vallies or hills, 

Or peeping from hedgerows beneath the rough brambles, 
Or Mnging the banks of the rivers and rills. 
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Tbe rose lias gi'own x>i'oiul slie's so petted aiid fltitterd. 
And gi'eenlioiiso exotics to me arc unknown ; 

But these wayside blossoms, so lavishly scattor'd. 
Are dearer hy fiu* and I call them my cwn! 



TO THE SPIEIT OF POETIC 
PIETY. 



Spiiit fair ! where dost thou hide ? 
I have mouiTi'd thy ahsence long : 
Come, and wander by my side, 
And move my heait again to song. 



Come 1 as in the days gone by, 
In thy beauteous form appear : 
Natui'e smiles when thou art nigh, 
And gladness crowns the rolling yeai'. 



Have I giieved thee, Spiiit pure ! 
And forced thy jMresence to depai-t? 
Can'st thou not the host endure, 
That crowd and clamour in my heart? 
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Come, and put tliem all to flight, 
B}^ the hrightness of thy rays. 
Illume the altar with thy light, 
Aucl keej) it ever in a blaze ! 



Come, let me hear thy voice again, 
Up amongst the fluttering leaves. 
That softly wliisper'd, melting strain, 
Heai'd so oft on Summer eves. 



When racking cai*es disturh'd my rest, 
Or grief my inmost spirit wrimg, 
Then thou hast calmed my trouble breast. 
And sooth'd a heart the world had stung. 



Still to the elm the ivy clings. 
Still at its roots the violet grows, 
High in the air the skylark sings, 
Tlie brook still murmurs as it flows. 
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Still buds with gold tbo sallow tree, 
And pinkj tufts adorn the larch ; 
Tlie hazel flings her tassels free ; 
Upon the hlust 'ling wmds of Mai'cb. 



But vain the flower that decks the tree. 
And vain the sweets by woodbine shed; 
All cold and lifeless is to me, 
Thou wast the life, and thou art fled! 



Oh! the delight that once I knew. 
When Spring's fair blossoms first appeared. 
And thos^ loved spots whereon they grew — 
To clinging memory how endeared 1 



When snowdrops heavM the cinimbling moidd. 
Bright harbingers of Flora's ti*ain, 
When crocus ope'd her cups of gold, 
And pale primroses wak'd again. 
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^\%en o'er the fuiTOw'd fallows dun, 
The colt's foot spread its glossy sheen, 
And daisies open'd to the sun, 
'Neath hawthorns' "bursting buds of green: 



Or on some hill, whose shaggj brow, 
Gave echoing hack the woodman's stroke, 
I saw the pliant birch tree bow, 
In homage to the gicuit oak? 



And when at sultiy noon would float 
The waves of heat aboTe the com, 
How dreamily the ^tockdore's note 
Upon the sleepy air was borne. 



Companion of my toilsome days! 
Kind solace of my weary nights! 
Inspu-er of my simple lays I 
And fountain of my dear delights! 
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Fair Spirit! thee I invocate; 
Without thee, I'm a senseless clod; 
This prostrate foi-m re-animate, 
And make me walk erect with God: 



O'er th's chaotic darkness move, 
Let light and life to me be given; 
Teach me each beauteous thing to love. 
Till psrfect love completes my heaven. 



Howe'er my blooming Eden smiles, 
Still am T lonely without thee; 
Thy presence solitude beguiles, 
I ask no other company! 



Come, then! aiid deign with me to talk. 
At sultry noon beneath the shade; 
Or with me throngh the meadows walk. 
To hear the night-bii*d*s serenade. 
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Come I I have sought thee long iu vain. 
In haimts where once thou lov\lst to dwell. 
Come! visit me yet once again — 
If only hut to say — ^fai-ewell ! 



\ 



IMPKOMPTU TO A DEAD TREE. 



Old Tree! that in the winter di-ear 
Uj)lift'st thy blasted foi-m : 

A wi-eck of majesty — ^like Lear, 
Bare-headed, in the storm. 



Thy wither'd anns stretch'd widely out, 
Are sapless, sear, and dead; 

And grey moss wraps thy ti-unk about, 
And all thy beauty's fled. 



Tliro* many a summer didst tliou live, 

In mantle gi*een array*d; 
But now, alas! can'st neitlier give 

A slielter nor a shade. 



J II E GARDEN. 



I know a little boy — and his name is JJanifird C. — 
As nice a little boy as ever there could be. 
He has a little garden, but it's sadly out of order, 
For it's oveiTun with weeds from tlie centre to tlie 

border. 
If I liad such a garden, I'll tell you wliat I'd do— 
I'd clean it, and I'd weed it, and I'd take a rake and hoe. 
And I'd use them till I'd laid it in a smooth and 

level bed; 
Then I'd border it with box or thiift, or daisies 

white and red, 
And get some roots, and plants, and seeds, and plant 

it all about ; 
And then, 'ere winter well had passed, the snowdrop 

slioidd peep out; 
Hepaticas and aconites, all smiling in the cold. 
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With here and there a crocTis-cui), spread out like 

flaming gold; 
And here a daiic aui-icula, or yellow-eyed jonquil. 
And there a polyanthus, or nodding daifodil. 
All these shoidd deck my gai'den in the months of 

eai'ly spring; 
And then the gladsome summer-time, what treasures 

would it bring! 
Carnations, and sweet-williams, and pinks andpicotees. 
The gay and gaudy tulips, and bright anemones. 
I'd have pansies all in purple, I'd have violets all blue, 
I'd have lilies-of-the- valley, and the rose of Shaion too ; 
Verbenas creeping on tlio gi-ound, and blue forget- 
me-nots, 
And yellow calceolarias, all freckled o'er with spots. 
Some scai'let dwarf geraniums, and between them I 

would set 
China asters, and French mangolds, and scented 

mignonette. 
I'd have roses, I'd have fuchsias, I'd have pmi>le giant 

stocks, 
Chiysanthemums, and dahlias, and double hollyhocks ; 
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Besides a host of annuals, whose names I do not know. 
Should cover eveiy vacant spot, and make a pretty- 
show. 
Then I'd get up in the morning, before tlie dew was diy, 
And watch some floweret lift its head, and opo its 

tearful eye; 
I'd speculate and wonder which hud would open fii-st, 
And call my mother out to sec some swollen calyx 

burst : 
I would watch it, I would tend it, I would keep it 

free from weeds. 
And as my flowers rij^en'd, I would gather in the 

seeds. 
How higlily do we value things we've mu'sed and 

cherisli'd long ! 
Tliey are dear to us as children, they unto us belong : 
We are proud to heai* theii* praises, and if absent for 

awhile, 
We return with thrilling raptiu'e to their ever- welcome 

smile. 
A poet has declared (and he certainly was right); 



I 
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That a thing of gi-ace and beauty is a peiinanent 

delight : -:^ 
And flowers, lovely flowers, are all beautiful to see, 
And a pm-e soiu-ce of pleasiu-e they have always been 

to me. 



* •• A thing of beauty is a joy for erer," says Keats. 



THOUGHTS IN THE NIGHT. 



The day, the busy day has flown, 

The grass with dew is peail'd, 
And darkness has her mantle thrown 

O'er half the sleeping world. 
A holy quiet reigns around, 

The wanton air is still, 
The din of toil has ceased to sound. 
And motionless the mill. 



Collapsed are my languid powers, 

Beneath the hlaze of noon, 
But now as ope* the evening flowers 

Tlieir petals to the moon ; 
My heart expands in twilight pale, 

I di'op imsecn a tear. 
Or sing as doth the nightingale, 

When few or none can hear. 



\ 
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Night brings the gall'd and fetter'd slave 

A respite from his toO, 
And wafts his spiiit o'er the wave 

Unto his native soil; 
There short! ah, short! the space he lives 

With fancied freedom blest; 
Which in his stormy epics gives 

An episode of rest. 



Come queenly night! with gentle sway, 

This insuiTection quell; 
Drive back the meddling cares of day 

That in my bosom yell; 
These plodding thoughts of traffic rout, 

That would the house disgrace, 
Tliese money-changers — cast them out. 

And purify the place. 
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Ye gnawing soitows ceaso to Lite, 

Ye scoi-pions ami'd with stings, 
Be still! and let me give to-night 

My thoughts to Letter things. 
Be it enough that through the day, 

Ye harass and devoiu*; 
Can ye not leave yom* luckless prey, 

At rest for one shoi-t hour? 



This is the time the gi-eat and wise, 

The holy men of old, 
Drew wisdom from the letter'd skies, 

More precious far than gold! 
Wlien meditative Isaac walk'd 

The hallow'd fields alone, 
And Jacob with Jehovah talk'd, 

Upon his i)illow stone. 



A 
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This is the ooiitcmplative hoiu*, 

"VVlicu purg'cl from eai'thly leavcu. 
The si)irit feels a quick'niug power, 

And couvei-se holds with heaven; 
Hope as a ladder upward tends, 

Whoso top's in gloiy hid, 
And prayers go uj) and peace descends, 

As once the angels did. 



But I am sad and cannot rest, 

Oh I breathe on me thy halm, 
There is a tumult in my breast, 

Tliat night alone can calm; 
Come then and through my eveiy sense 

Tliy peacefulness diffuse; 
Let ftdl thy soothing influence, 

As gently as thy dews. 
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beautiful majestic night! 

With stany diadem, 
Thou strew'st the earth with dew-drops bright; 

And every drop a gem; 
Still chafing billows o'er me roll, 

Which vex my heart with pain ; 
Lay thy soft hand upon my soul, 

And sleek its ruffled mane. 



God ! tliou seest my agony, 

In tliis Gethsemane ; 
Send some fair spirit from the sky,. 

To minister to me. 
Let my conflicting passions cease^ 

And bend my stubborn will; 
Speak to my heart, prince of peace t 

And bid its waves be still. 



WRITTEN AFTEB BEADING 

ADDISON'S CATO, 

** THE GODS TAKE CAHE OF CATO !" 



Well did the grand old heathen speak, 
Who walk'd by faint and feeble light; 
Nor saw tlie gospel morning break, 
But groped his way tlirough pagan night : 
Yet still a dim and distant ray 
Gave promise what the day would be. 
And in its glimmering he could say — 
The Gods, the Gods take care of me ! 



''Tliough mighty Kome stretch out her aims, 
And hold in thraldom half the world ; 
Though nations tremble with alarms. 
And monarchs from their thrones are hurl'd, 
Though Caesar vaunt himself a God, 
And thousands bow the supple knee; 
My fate depends not on his nod, 
The Gods, the Gods take care of me! 
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"Yea, tliougli the eai'tli in her own fii'e, 
Should melt and leave no ti'ace behind, 
Tlioiigh sun and moon and stars exi)ire, 
Still shall exist th' immortal mind; 
This body must retmn to dust, 
WTiat once it was again will be, 
The undying soul maintains her trust, 
The Gods, the Gods take care of me !" 



Shall I who have whiereon to rest, 
Thy siu-e and everlasting word. 
Be e*er by gloomy fear's distrest, 
Or doubt the goodness of the Loi-d? 
Dost thou not in that word declare. 
That as my dt.y my strength shall be? 
Away with doubt — ^begone despau- — 
The God of Gods takes care of me ! 

L 3 
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Up from my youtli and day by day, 
Tliy hand has gently led me on. 
Nor will I fear my future way, 
"With thy strong aim to lean upon: 
My Father, most endearing name, 
I as a child would cling to thee, 
Through every change thou ai-t the same — 
The God of Gods takes care of me 1 



Secure, in frailest bulrush ai-k, 
I ride upon the curling wave; 
Unmindful of the perils dai-k, 
"Watched o'er by Him who's strong to save : 
Thou draw'st me softly to the brink, 
I feel thee though I cannot see, 
Howl on ye winds, I shall not sink — 
The God of Gods takes care of me ! 
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Confiding in my heavenly guide, 
I through opposing dangers go, 
For me the raging seas divide, 
And give an easy passage through; 
I safely reach the farther shore. 
And raise a song of praise to thee. 
Singing ahove the billow's roar — 
Tlie God of Gods takes care of me! 



Left to myself I soon should stray. 
My will would lead to paths of sin, 
I ask that thou should'st choose my way. 
And give me strength to walk therein. 
Though barren wastes before me lie. 
My food shall falling manna be; 
And rocks my water shall sujiply; 
The God of Gods takes care of me ! 
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What though the olive "should not yield. 
And blighted figs untimely fall; 
The ear be mildew'd in the field, 
And not a calf be in the stall; 
My cruise thou daily wilt supply, 
Nor shall tlie baiTel empty be. 
My brook though low shall ne'er be dry — 
Tlie God of Gods takes cai'e of me I 



Tlie cattle on a thousand hills, 
The gold and silver in the mine, 
The heai'ts of men, then* acts, and wills^ 
Ai-e swayed by thee — and all are thine; 
For every blessing, eveiy fiiend, 
I stand indebted. Lord to tliee ! 
Let boasting pride on self depend ; 
Tlie God of Gods takes care of me ! 
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All tilings are thine, in earth and heaven, 
A boundless never failing store, 
And all ai-e mine, by promise given, 
I never, never can be poor: 
For me the meads are robed in green, 
For me the blossoms deck the tree, 
Through all thy fields I*m free to glean — 
The God of Gods takes care of me ! 



Wiatever foes my peace assail. 
Or dai'k temptations vex my heart, 
No shaft against me shall prevail, 
For thou wilt quench each fiery dart, 
Should stoims arise or tempest shock, 
I have a refuge where to flee, 
A shelter in the cloven rock — 
The God of Gods takes care of me ! 
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I 



When mists of earth my reason shi'oud, 
Then faith looks up with eagle eye, 
And sees, beyond the dai'kest cloud, 
The changeless glories of the sky : 
Beyond the Grecian sage's'S* dream, 
I soar into eternity; 
And this my everlasting theme — 
The God of Gods takes care of me. 



• Plato,— In Addison's tragedy Cato appears Act V. sc. I sitting witli 
Plato's book on the Immortality of tlie Soul in Iiis liand. 



FLOWERS, SWEET FLOWERS. 



Flowers, sweet flowers, I love ye all ! 
Bespangled witli gems when the dewdi-ops fall ; 
Ye that dwell deep in the woodland shade. 
Or hask in the light of the sunny glade ; 
Ye that lie couch'd in the jewell'd grass, 
Or rock on the stream as the wavelets pass, 
Or gai-landing gay the mouldering wall, 
Flowers, sweet flowers, I love ye all ! 



Flowers, sw«et flowera, ye ai*e to me 
Lessons of useful pliilosophy ! 
Meekness is writ in the priim'ose's hue. 
And constancy stamp'd on the violet's blue ; 
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Hope looketh up from the daisy's glance ; 
The forget-me-not asketh remembrance ; 
On the face of the pansy doth tliought repose. 
And love lieth hid in the blushing rose. 

Flowers, sweet flowers, how tnily ye teach ,•: 
And sermons, and homilies, silently preach. 
When sadly mistrustful, I doubt and repine, 
I read in the lilies this heai-t- cheering line, 
" If God hath so clothed us, who toil not nor sp in ' 
" To question His goodness in thee is a sin : 
"He cai-eth for us, who but bloom and decay, 
" Nor will He forget thee, poor child of a day !** 

Flowers, sweet flowers, ye bid me beware. 
All is not good that looks biilliant or fan* : 
There's treachery under the foxglove's bell. 
And poison conceal'd in the monkshood's cell ; 
The fop dafibdil himself doth admii-e. 
And tulips depend on then* gaudy attu-e; 
Tlie artful convolvuli fawningly creep. 
And pojipies remind me of opium and sleep ; 
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newel's, sweet flowers, ye bloom but to die ! 
But emblems alas ! of mortality : 
Ye wither and fade on the bridal vest, 
And smile on the graves where our lov'd ones rest : 
Truthful your language, tmbias'd by art, 
Earnest and simple, it reaches the heart : 
It tells me whats eartlily must perish and fall, 
Yet, flowers, sweet flowei-s, I love ye all I 



\ 



THE LOOSENING OF THE 
SILVER CHORD. 



Bear with me, yet a little while, 
My best, my kindest friend ; 

And let me even see thee smile, 
To cheer me to tlie end. 



And talk to me as in the days 

\Vlien my young hopes were bright, 

'Ere sickness had eclipsed those mys. 
Or son-ow dared to blight. 

My motlier ! you have been to me, 

All that a mother should; 
Through all my wayward infancy, 

So patient, kind, and good. 
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Thoii di-ied'st my childhood's eveiy tear ; 

When gu'lish wilfulness 
Had led me wrong, still thou wast near. 

To counsel and to bless. 



I'm now a wan and wasted thing, 
Yet ought not to complain, 

For though I'm weak and languishing. 
Thank God! I feel no pain. 



And yet 'tis weary, day by day. 
And week by week, to lie ; 

To feel my failing strength decay. 
And know that I must die. 



To leave this world, so beautiful. 
So lovely, bright, and fair, 

'Ere my keen relish had grown dull. 
Or blunted was by care. 
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To close my eyes, no more to see 
All Nature's vaiied forms ; 

And moulder in obsciuity, 
Companion of the worms! 



The wretched may this refuge crave, 

The aged and distrest 
May long for death, and call the ^-ave 

A welcome place of rest. 



But my young dawn of morning beam'd 

With promise of delight : 
All siunmer sunshine — and it eeem'd 

A long, long while to night. 



My heart so closely interwove. 
With flower, field, and tree; 

Primrose and violet in the grove 
Seem'd each a part of me. 
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To all that's fail-, (though doom'd to fade,) 

"Were my affections given : 
Yet they (except that they decayed) 

To me, were types of heaven. 



Are there not ti-ees for evei green, 

And flowers ever fair: 
Wide spreading fields with glowing sheen, 

And all that's lovely there? 



Eye hath not seen, eai* hath not heard, 

What God's Almighty love 
For all his children hath prepared. 

In that fail* world ahove ! 



Oh Father ! since I soon must part 

With all I love helow. 
Unwind them gently from my heart, 

And let it upward go. 
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Yet oil ! that I could once more nin 

Across yon daisied lea : 
Where lambs are frisking in the sun — 

But no — that cannot be. 



I ne'er shall see those fields again, 
In young and verdant spring; 

Nor walk in summer down the lane. 
To hear the linnet smg; 



Nor pull down nuts, with crutched stick. 

Within the hazel nook, 
Nor gather rushes gi'een, nor pick 

The cresses from the brook. 



I shall not hear the reaper-gang 
Go forth at early dawn ; 

Nor see the harvest spider hang 
Her nets upon the thorn ; 
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Nor watch the mimic billows roll 
Across the golden grain — 

Those sights, so soothing to my soul, 
I ne'er shall see again ! 



No more shall see the meteors beam 

On mild September eves; 
Nor yet the glow-worm's taper gleam 

Amongst the ivy leaves. 



No more shall read my fairy tale, 

Beneath the aspen shade, ' 
When through its boughs the playful gale 

Soft rustling music made. 



How vividly comes back the scene 

Of last year's holiday ! 
Our gfiunbols in the meadows green, 

Our dances, songs, and play. 
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When by the flowing rivei*s hrim, 
At noon the mowers lay, 

With free abandonment of limb 
Upon the scented hay. 



What tales we told, what songs we sang, 

As seated on the grass! 
What hearty peals of laughter rang, 

From sunburnt lad and lass! 



And there we sought our fate to read, 
From dandelion's crown; 
' We blew away the feather'd seed, 
And watch'd the floating down. 



Some roimd and round did gently play 

Upon the lazy breeze, 
And some went sailing far away, 

Till lost among the trees. 
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And those which took the longest flight 

Presaged length of years : 
But mine did on the water light 

Foretelling many tears. 



But nought of omens could depress 
Those lightsome hearts of ours, 

Buoyant with youthful happiness, 
And ojDen as the flowers. 



With what delight we climb'd the hill, 
And bending back our necks, 

We watch'd the soaring larks imtil 
They dwindl'd into specks. 



And then to hear the soothing chime 

Of thousand bees that flew 

Ai-oimd the smooth leav'd glossy lime, 

All wet with honey dew. 

M 2 
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Is it a sin to love as I 

Have loved the field and wood? 
It cannot be, for God on high 

Made only what is good! 



There was no plant upon the earth, 
Where'er my footsteps trod. 

But to some holy thought gave hirth. 
And pointed me to God. 



The weary sameness of this room 

Is all that now I see; 
The ti'ees will hud, the flow'rets bloom, 

But ne'er again for me. 



Lift me a moment, let me catcTi 
Kind Nature's cheering smiles, 

From houseleek growing on tbe thatch, 
Or stonecrop on the tiles. 
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Sometimes I see a pigeon sit 

Upon the gable high, 
And now and then a sparrow flit 

Across that square of sky. 



But in the long and quiet night, 
How dreary is the gloom, 

I'^ntil the moon with silver light 
Has lined my lonely room. 



And twinkle, twinkle, up afai*, 

In that blue arch above, 
Sti'aight tlrrough the pane one constant star 

Looks down on me in love. 



It passes on ere gentle sleep, 

Upon my eyelids falls, 
And then again the shadows creep 

So slowly on the walls. 
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And then I hear the watch-dog's howl 

That mehmcholy sound I 
The night hawk and the hooting owl 

Fly screeching round and round. 



Then sometimes when the wind is still 

I hear the village clock. 
And listen anxiously until 

The crowiDg of the cock ; 



Glad when the shades of night arc fled ; 

Yet wherefore should I fear? 
For One is watching round my hed, 

Unseen hut always near. 



Then when the light hegius to peep, 

At rosy morning's break, 
Weary and worn, I fall asleep, 

f"'uch time as others wake. 
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And then, dear mother ! in my dreams, 

What glories have I seen : 
Each flow'ret there more heauteous seems, 

The fields are livelier gi-een ! 



I hreathe an air so piu*e and mild, 
Where trees immortal hloom. 

Forgetting I'm a dying child 
In this poor nan'ow room. 



So I in death shall pass away, 
And my freed spirit soar. 

Leaving behind tliis clog of clay, 
To fe3l its weipfht no more. 



You'll bmy me, my mother dear ! 

Beneath the lime tree's shade. 
Where early in the Spring last year 

My brother Charles was laid. 
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And ])\it my name on the same stone, 

And when I pass'd away. 
Poor Charley ! he was twenty one ; 

And I but twelve in May. 



(Just now a thought imto me came, 
Which struck me not at first, 

For both the figures are the same, 
But mine must be reversed.) 



There let no mournful cypress wave. 
No dark and sombre yews: 

I ask no flowers on my gi*ave 
But such as nature strews. 



The daisies, yes ! I would have them, 
To smile on all who pass; 

And that sweet, little, blue-eyed gem, 
Tliat nestles in the grass.* 

* The common Speedwell or Veronica. 
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And, mother! you'll remember me 
As then among the blest ; 

Wlieu you on Sabbath days will see 
The hillock where I rest. 



Think not of me as now T am, 
Xor in that grave so cold; 

Hut rather as a gather'd lamb, 
Ju Jesu's shelter'd fold! 



To all my uncle's family 
Some little present make, 

Some token to remember me — 
They'll love it for my sake. 



My Bible give to cousin Fred, 
Who's now almost a man; 

My battle-dore to little Ned; 
My skipping-rope to Anne. 
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The next is Mary — ^what for her. 

Who all her time employs? 
Oh ! she must have my sampler, 

And Jane my box of toys. 



What notes are those so soft and clear. 
What melting music? hark I 

I cannot see yon mother, dear! 
And yet it is not dark ! 



I know it is your gentle hand 
That's laid njion my hrow ; 

But I can 8?c a shining hand. 
That beckon to me now. 



I come ! ye messengers of bliss ! 

Oil mother do not Tveop : 
Good bye I God bless you ! one more ki^^s ! 

And now I fall asleep. 



•T W A S DEATH. 


" She sparkled, was exhaled, 

And went to heaven I" 

Young. 


Not witheiing on the virgin stalk 

In summer's heat, 
Not lingering through the autumn slow 
In chill decay and winter's snow — 

Her winding sheet. 

Not hers to see her dear ones fade, 

Or mourn them gone, 
Nor yet in sickness and distress 
To stand in widow'd helplessness. 

And pine alone. 
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Not dying in the death of those, 

Who round us cling, 
"Wasting and suffeiing every hour ; 
She was an eaiiy gather'd flower, 

Phick'd in the spring ! 



'Twas death ; but oh ! so beautiful. 

So like a sleep : 
She still retain'd a rosy smile, 
As flowers gather'd for awhile. 

Thou* freshness keep. 



We hush'd our words to whispers low, 

And softly sj)ake ; 
With silent steps we ti-od the floor, 
As if we feai''d, as heretofore. 

That sleep to break. 
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We saw our neighbour's ehildi*en play 

Around the door: 
We heai'd their meny laugh and glee; 
Then came the crushing thought that she 

Would wake no more. 



In her quench'd eyes the soul-lit fire 

No longer bium'd : 
We Idss'd that cheek so soft and bland, 
And press'd that hand — that marble hand 

No grasp returned. 



Her doll and ball and cheiish'd toys 

Were all forgot: 
We sought the flowers she loved the best. 
And laid tliem blooming on her breast; 

She heeded not ! 
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No cloud obscm*ed tliat placid brow, 

No lines of care : 
Tlie sun of her short day had set, 
But on her face there lingered yet 

A twilight fair. 



Holy and calm as Sabbath ere. 

When fields are green, 
Ere ebon night puts on her fi'own, 
And darkness drops her ciui:ain down, 

To close the scene. 



Give to the eailh the dust it claims ; 

'Tis better far ! 
E'en lilies, fairest of eai'th's stars, 
If cut, aad kept too long in vase, 

Offeusive are ! 
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We waited not till loathsomeness 

Stole o'er that form ; 
But took a last and sad farewell, 
llien gave, at summons of the beU, 

It to the woim ! 



We stood beside that little grave, 

With smother'd sighs, 
And heard upon the coffin lid, 
The mould, that now for ever hid 
Her from oiu* eyes. 



But still from memory's faithful page 

'J'ime has not wiped 
lliose features. Not in death's decay, 
But as in sleep, the beauteous clay 

Is stereotyped. 



\ 
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I love wliein I'm in pensive mood 

Her ways to trace. 
And tliink, just here her cradle stood. 
And from this little silken hood 

Look'd out her face. 



And if I selfishly comi)lain 

Of hopes overthrown, 
Gifts snatch'd away as soon as sent^ 
A voice replies, " they're only lent, 

God claims Ids own." 



This consolation in distress, 

To me is given ; 
Whatever becomes of mine and me, 
Whate'er our future lot may he ; 
Yet one's in heaven. 



OLD JACK FROST. 

A BALLAD. 



Old King Jack Frost, in his palace of ice. 

Sat blowing his fingers old : 
He cough'd and he sneez'd once or twice^ 

And said he " It is rather cold. 



"I've half a good inind to have a run^ 
For it's di'eary and cheerless here, 

A little way southward, and look at the sun. 
For I've not been tliere for a year." 



Then up he rose jfrom his sparry throne. 

And a hale old fellow is he : 
He called for Ids skates, and he buckled them on. 

And he skated the frozen sea. 
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Away, away, on his lonely track, 

He sped through the long, long night; 

The polar star shone full on his back. 
And so did the northern light. 



He skated as far as the sea would bear, 
A wearisome length of miles; 

Then up he spirung on the driving air, 
And lit on the Orkney Isles. 



Tlien across to the Highland crags he leapt. 

Among the heathery hills; 
And down in the glens and the valleys crept, 

And chain'd up the nimble lills. 



A shepherd was leaning on his staff 

On the dreary moor alone: 
'' Ha ! Ha ! " said Jack, with an elfin laugh, 

As he Gorgon'd him into stone. 
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Away, away, still onward he iiies, 

Watching -foar break of day, 
And he saw the sun in the morning lise. 

But he laughed at his feeble ray. 

He genim'd the gittse, he jewell'd tlie reed, 

He silverM the gloomy pine; 
He hopp*d o*er the Tay, stepp'd over the Tweed, 

And jump'd o'er the collier'd Tyne. 

He met a waggoner on his way, 

And he tweak'd him by the nose; 
He caught some boys and girls at play, 

And he bit their fingers and toes. 



He trampled all over the garden beds, 

And cut the kidney beans ; * 
Made dahlias and hollyhocks hang then* heads, 

And nipp'd the potatoes and greens. 



* It may be veil here to olMwrre that this piece was suggested Ij the 
early Frost in October, 1859. 

N 2 
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The pansies, that grew by the garden gate, 

He crush'd ahnost to death ; 
He found a young rose, that had lingered too late, 

And wither'd it with his hreatli. 



He tempted the heedless on to the lakes. 
Where the treacherous ice was thin : 

*' It cracks — ^it bears, it bends — it breaks," 
And he laugh'd as they tumbled in. 



He peered into eveiy fissure and hole. 
Each cranny he crawled through ; 

Then slyly down into the cellar he stole. 
And crack'd a bottle or two. 



He seal'd up the pump and the water pot, 
And fetter'd the running sti-eam; 

Then in at the dairy window he got, 
And feasted on icv cream. 
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He crept in the kitchen and parlour too, 
And gave us colds in oiu* heads; 

And 'twas almost as much as we could do, 
To keep liim out of oiu* beds. 



He climb'd up the ti*ees, and stript them bare, 
And flung all their leaves below; 

Then shook the powder out of his hair.. 
And cover'd the gi'ound with snow. 



He polish'd the pavement under our feet, 
As some found out to their cost; 

And when an old woman tiipp'd up in the street, 
*' Ha ! Ha !" said old Jack Frost. 



But soon he became a troublesome guest. 
And we shrank from his antics wild: 

When lo ! a young Zephyr came out of the west. 
And bid him to draw it mild. 
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In her presence the old fellow stood subdued. 

As soon as her breath he felt : 
His bite was less sharp,, and^ his pinch less rude. 

For his heart began to melfc 



Tlirough fields and forests she wander*d foith. 
And lightened each snow-bent spray: 

So Jack tum'd again to his home in the north. 
And weeping he went away.. 



EXTEMPGEE. 
TO MISS ISABELLA COLMAN. 



' A babe in a lionse is a wellspring of pleasure." 



Pardon me, little one ! that I address thee. 
On this the anniversary of thy birth, 
With earnest wishes that thy God may bless thee, 
And smooth thy journey o'er this rugged earth. 



In childhood may no dire disease assail thee. 
Or sickness cloud the morning of thy day; 
May no fond heai't in bitterness bewail thee. 
But bright and pleasant be thy flowery way. 
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May no misfortune nor corroding anguish 
Mai* the fail* prospect of thy ghihood's yeai-s, 
No blighted passion cause thy soul to languish, 
Or dim tlie lusti-e of thine eyes with teai*s. 



And when at last thou'rt in life's vale declining, 
When he who greets thee shall have ceased to be; 
Calm and serene thy evening sun be shining, 
With hopes of glorious immortality. 



THE MOTHER WHO HATH A 
CHILD AT SEA. 



The holiest prayers that to heaven ai'ise ; 
The purest incense that reaches the skies ; 
The groanings of spirit, not uttered aloud, 
From the innennost heart with its miseiy bow'd ; 
The prayer that's poured out in the closet alone, 
Which angels present at the foot of the throne, 
AVliich speeds like a messenger up from the breast, 
Bringing answers of mercy, of calmness, and rest : 
The i^rayer that iiath life in its breathings and sighs. 
That stoops not to forms, and no eloquence tries, 
The prayer that in secret bendeth the knee, 
Is the mother's who prays for her child at sea! 
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She hears in the midnight the cold drenching rain, 
And sees the red flash glancing hright through the 

pane ; 
\Mien the thimders deep voice hoarsely hellows around, 
And the wind in its wrath hows the trees to the ground. 
Then her fears conjure up his dear cherish'd form, 
Surroimded hy dangers, exposed to the storm, 
Now shiveriug wet on the hillow-washed deck. 
Or clinging for life to some part of the wreck. 
Or swinging on high, on the tall giddy mast. 
Or chained to the pumps with the leak gaining fast, 
And the prayer goeth up fi'om her soul's agony. 
For the absent one, loved one, the dear one at sea. 

Oh ! the love that flows out, and the teardrops that 

start 
From that fount of affection — a fond mother's heart, 
Tis a love unpolluted that never decays, 
'Tis not for herself that she wrestles and prays ; 
The world and lifes stiiiggles, all, all, ai*e forgot, 
Her pei*sonal wants she remember's them not, 
Her thoughts are away on the white curling wave ; 
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And she cries unto Him who is mighty to save ; 
Who hids the wild tumult of waters be still, 
And sleeks the rough mane of the billows at will; 
No prayer is more earnest great Father ! to thee, 
Than a mother s who prays for her child at sea. 

Kind Shepheid whose eyes never slumber nor sleep. 
Watch over my boy on the ti^eacherous deep ; 
Through quicksands and rocks be his pilot and guide, 
And steer his fi'ail bark o'er the dangerous tide. 
In all perils of life be the guide of his youth. 
Be his anchor of hope, and his beacon of tiiith ; 
From whirlpools which tlireaten, from lights which 

decoy. 
From syrens of jleasiu-e, who sing to destroy ; 
Thy word be his chart when the dark tempests lour, 
And keep him in safety from shai'ks that devour. 
Let his heart, like the compass, point straightly to thee. 
Then safely he'll ride over life's troubled sea. 



MY VISIT TO SLOUGH. 



In that sweet spot where Windsor's royal towers, 
Look down on glades of oak and beech en bowers, 
Where wai'bliug bii-ds at dewy morning wake 
The herds of deer, among the fern and brake : 
Where Thames flows gently on his winding way, 
And sparkling ripples on Ms bosom x}lay ; 
Eich verdant meadows, stretching by his side. 
Drink fat'ning sweetness from his cooling tide — 
There Runnymede along his mai'gin lies. 
And royal Eton's classic tuiTets rise : 
A monument to pious Edward's fame, 
Richly inscribed with many a worthy name. 

I stood one day ux)on the roimd-tower's height — 
And as I gazed, em*aptur'd with the sight, 
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On hills and valleys stretcliing far away, 
And peaceful hamlets that below me lay — 
Surely, I thought, search all the world ai'ound, 
A spot more beauteous nowhere could be found: 
This noble Castle and this lovely scene, 
Are meet to be the home of England's Queen! 

But timidly I tread on classic ground. 
Genius has hallo w*d all the scene around: 
Nor shall my feeble muse attempt to tell, 
"VVliat Pope and Denham have described so well. 
Yet, let me, as a humble votary bend. 
From outer courts my incense shall ascend. 
Delighted with the privilege to wait 
A lowly worshipper before the gate. 

And let me here on Mendship's altar lay- 
Such simple ojff'iing as a poet may; 
No ftdsome flattery, odious to receive. 
And imto me as odious to give; 
Though poor my language, and though mean my verse, 
Yet truth and candour shall my lines rehearse. — 
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In that sweet spot I found a worthy friend, 

And 'twas my happiness some time to spend 

Beneath his hospitable roof, and prove 

That " love's religion and religion's love." 

Not liis that boast of Pharisaic pride, 

"My way is right and all are wrong beside." 

His is that charity that thinks no ill. 

But hopes, believes, and beareth all things still : 

Holds out his hand to eveiy child of need, 

Whate'er his station, or whate'er his creed ; 

No homeless wanderer chides he from his door. 

Nor passeth heedless by the suflTring poor : 

Speaks hopefully to those whose hopes are gone. 

Cheers the desponding, spurs the loiterer on : 

Denies himself an aching heart to bless. 

And weeps for sorrows he cannot redress. 

Dear is the memory of that Christian home. 
And dear the liope of meetings yet to come ! 
Oft I recall the freedom, tnith and ease. 
And all their kind solicitude to please ; 
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Many a pleasant ride and lovely walk, 
In sweet companionship's instructive talk : 
Through rustling cornfields, over sunny hills, 
Down shady valleys, where the trick'ling rills 
Chim'd on the ear a soft and lulling song 
As imder ferns they roll*d unseen along. 
Wide spreading branches o*er the' pathway hung. 
Sweet woodbine on the hedge its blossoms flung, 
Where grassy banks slope down to hazel dells. 
Where foxgloves bend beneath their weight of bells. 
By peaceful homesteads peeping on the road, 
From leafy orchards swaying with their load. 
Until we stood within the sacred gloom 
Of Hampden Church beside the patriot's tomb; 
Then to the Fane where sculpui*'d semblance weeps, 
Where Burke reposes and where Waller sleeps. 

A calm akin to reverence I felt 
Beneath the roof-i« where once great Milton dwelt ; 
Whilst fancy conjured up a high-back'd chair, 
And he in musing mood as sitting there. 

* Milton's house at Chalfont. 
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I saw the poet roll his sightless balls 
Round the dai-k confines of his prison walls : 
Now would he soar to " Heaven's topmost height/* 
Then plunging downward to profoundest night, 
Through thick chaotic darkness grope Ids way, 
Till blissful paradise before him lay. 
I saw him as his model Eve he drew, 
He smiled as in his mind her imagfe grew; 
I saw the cloud of sadness on his face, 
When sin had man-'d the first of himian race. 
And then I saw again the light that gleam'd 
At that blest promise — "Man shall be redeemed.** 
I heard him as he pour'd his touching plaint, 
And strove his great affliction thus to paint 
" Not sun, nor moon, nor human face, I see ; 
No cheerful fields, nor flowers, appear to me 
But blank and dai-kness — ^yet I only ask 
For light within to finish well my task." 
And here he sung those deathless strains sublime. 
Of man's creation and the birth of time. 
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I left reluctantly the lowly room: 
When evening shadows threw their sombre gloom, 
And hush'd it in that dreamy quietude, 
It seem'd no grovelling thoughts would dare intrude. 

Dear were my rambles at the close of day 
Through silent lanes, the fav'rite haunts of Gray; 
And o'er the grass-grown " mould'ring heaps" to tread, 
Wliere now he sleeps amongat the village dead. 
To see the " stones with shapeless sculpture** traced, 
And " uncouth rhymes" almost by time effaced. 
Here still the yew tree stands, the ivy crawls 
High up the tower and round the chancel- walls ; 
Hard by upon the elms the clam'rous rook 
Builds high her rocking nest above the brook ; 
Here too, from out that ancient twisted beech. 
The "moping owl** pours forth her lonely screech. 

Then home retiuning at the twilight hour 
To social gatherings in the garden bower. 
With clust'ring roses lavishly o*erspread. 
That on the evening breeze their odours shed : 
The rosy apple, and the juicy pear. 
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And cherries asking to he pluck*d, were there. 
And more than all, the kindness manifest, 
That makes tlie stranger feel a welcome guest. 

O Friendship ! soother of the struggling hard, 
He finds in thee a solace and reward : 
Thine are the smiles that cheer him on his way. 
The gleams of sunshine on his wintry day : 
Tlie gems that on night's sahle mantle glow, 
The hopeful whisper when his faith is low. 
Tis thy green spot his fainting spuit cheers, 
\Mien all around a harren waste appears: 
He gi'eets thy verdure from the sandy plain. 
Drinks at thy springs and feels refresh'd again. 

O sacred Friendship! much I owe to thee. 
And much to kind and heavenly sympathy; 
These in my memory are rooted fast. 
To live and flourish while this life shall last. 
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Thou g^'eat magiciau memory ! 

Come, wave thy wand, and bring once more 

My happy days of infancy ; 

My boyhood's pleasiu'es — oh restore! 



Before me hold thy magic glass, 
No futm-e scenes woidd I descry; 
But let me see before me pass 
The shadows of the days gone by. 



They come — ^the misty forms appear: 
Fai* off and indistinct they rise. 
Now they approach, more near, more near, 
Each face I dimly recognise. 

o2 
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I know ye all, ye airy throng, 
Wlio gambol on the daisied green: 
Sporting mid flowers all day long, 
How well my heart recalls the scene 



You, with the smooth unwrinkled brow,. 
You, with the light and flowing hair, 
I fondly ask — ^where are ye now? 
And hollow echo answers — "Where?" 



I hear their song and joyous cries, 
Their screams of laughter and delight ; 
But now the spoitive butterflies 
Have danc'd and frolick'd out of sight. 



I see a spreading sycamore, 

I see a cot with moss-gi*own thatch. 

The pebbled pathway to the door, 

The string that ope's the wooden latch.* 

« The poet's old home at Weston. 
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Still o'er the door the ivy grows, 
And far its creeping branches spread; 
The apple tree its shadow throws 
And drops its ti*easures on the shed. 



That shed where high we tied the swing ; 
Where hung the dibble, rake and hoe; 
And in the house I see each thing 
The same as it was years ago. 



The cupboai'd in the comer snug, 
That holds the scanty stock of delf : 
The well-kept tea pot, plate and mug, 
In order ranged along the shelf. 



The faded maps, and pictures rare; 
The brass-faced clock with muffled tick; 
The high-back'd cushion'd elbow chau*, 
And near — ^my father's hat and stick. 
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Tlie watev-pot behind the door; 
The tray that leans against the waU; 
The waves upon the sanded floor, 
Tables and stools — ^I know them all! 



I see a face so calm and mild, 
That always fondly beam'd on me : 
It is my mother's — and the child 
Myself, that stands beside her knee. 



I know that sober, brown stuff gown, 
That apron wide of homely check. 
That snow-white cap with ribbon bound, 
Tlie kerchief folded on her neck. 



'Tis Summer — by the blossom'd meads ; 
'Tis Sabbath — ^by the holy calm; 
Tis evening — and my mother reads 
The text, the lessons, and the psalm. 
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Oh! could I (but the wish is vain) 
Be once again what I have been ! 
My yearning spirit writhes in pain, 
But cannot pass the gulf between. 



Oh happy days! my brightest — best. 
Oh blissful nights of sweet repose ! 
No jarring nerves disturb'd my rest, 
No cares beset me when I rose. 



What has the world's experience taught 
In lieu of happy ignorance ? 
What has old Time the pilferer brought 
To equal childhood's bright romance? 



I had no doubts — I had no fears, 
Believed the angels watch'd my rest; 
I had no dread of future years ; 
I knew no guile — and I was blest. 
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I saw the sky all sprinkled o'er 
With tiny sparks, at eventide ; 
I thought that sky a solid floor, 
And Heaven just the other side! 



The farther in the world we go, 
The more our souls imbibe it's stains: 
So streams once pure, as on they flow 
Are blacken'd by a thousand drains. 



'Tis sad, 'tis sad, tliis truth to tell, 
That human nature so should fall ! 
The child may be a Samuel, 
The man a dark and moody Saul. 



But strange it is, these relics old, 
These stranded TVTCcks of other years, 
Still on the heart should take such hold, 
And move the inner fount of tears ! 
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Yes ! blinding teai*s do they recall : 
Such as the weak and women shed, 
Which stain the min*or as they fall, 
And now again the vision's fled ! 



Again the misty clouds divide ; 
Again the glass of mem'ry cleais; 
The wizard sliifts the moving slide, 
And now another scene appears. 



I see a boy in thoughtful mood, 
Across the fields his way he takes, 
To where beneath tlie shelt'ring wood, 
Tlie blue-eved violet first awakes. 



His playmates now delight no more ; 
He joins no more then* noisy game; 
Is he the boy I saw before? 
The same he is — ^yet not the same! 
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Alone he loves to meditate, 

In silent groves lie joys to live ; 

He talks to things inanimate, 

And frames the answers that they give. 



To him the trees stretch out theii* anns, 
To him the birds a welcome sing, 
The meadows spread for him then* charms. 
And breezes mingled odours bring, 



Now joyously he'll skip and dance 
To music of his own wild lay ; 
And now he stands in moody trance, 
To watch the flitting shadows play. 



Now laid beneath the budding thorn, 
His busy brain doth whirl and spin. 
With thoughts that die as soon as bom, 
For want of words to swathe them in. 
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For he has hopes, and strange desires. 
And flights of fancy — wild and free ; 
Erratic as the nightly fii*es 
That wander o'er the marshy lea. 



He calls up phantoms in the night 
Of hideous form and goblin face; 
He fiUs each dell with elf and sprite. 
And makes each wood a haunted place ► 



He bears a brand upon his brow, 
The index to a restless mind; 
And so he passes, seeking now 
A something he will never find. 



Again the glowing pictiu'e moves — 
Long faded scenes come out anew; 
Bright sunny fields, and shady gi'oves 
Glide by in panoramic view. 
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1 see the sycamore again, 
All bearded now with hoary rime; 
Tliere's holly in the window pane: 
It is the meiTy Christmas time ! 

The log is huming on the hearth, 
Wliilst busy hands prepare the cheer; 
And anxious looks are glinted-:- forth 
Till the expected guests appear. 

They come — the door is open'd wide, 
And all in kindly greetings shai*e; 
Then gathering round the chimney side, 
There is no room for "old dull care." 

Oh happy scene remember'd well ! 
Oh happy faces beaming bright! 
What tales the meny childi*en tell — 
What laughing gambols of delight! 

* The antbor ranst here again beg the forbearanee of his readers for 
the introdaction of another Scotch word as in iiis opinion more expressive 
than any one in the English yocabalary. 
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Some hunt the slipper on the floor ; 
Some read the lays of comio hards ; 
Some turn the book of pictures o'er ; 
Some build the tumbling house of cards. 



Then out they rush — a noisy throng, 
Careless how winter's blasts may blow. 
To roll the gathering ball along, 
And pile the giant man of snow. 



There in the twinkling starlight dim, 
Stark through the freezing night it stands. 
With uncouth form and shapeless limb. 
Like Lot's wife in the desert sands. 



Now climbs the moon above the hill. 
And o*er the whiten'd village gleams; 
The gleeful revellers are stQl, 
Or keeping Christmas in their dreams. 
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And now a saddening shadow falls, 
A heavy di-aperr of gloom; 
Within those lowly cottage walls, 
A lov'd one's sinking to the tomb. 



A sense of death is in the place; 
A sickening feeling of decay ; 
And pale and wasted is her face, 
As is tlie waning moon by day. 



Now comes the last of mortal throes — 
The last fond glance to earth is given: 
Escap'd from miseiy and woes, 
Tlie soul expands her wings for heaven! 



Again a change comes o'er the scene. 
Old winter s robe is laid aside : 
A mantle new of living green 
Is spread on hill and valley wide. 
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Ten thousand swelling buds unfold, 
To paint the summer's varied bloom; 
Ten thousand fauy cups of gold 
Pour out their ti'easures of perfume. 



Across the meadow, marsh, and lea. 
Ten thousand glitt'ring insects rove; 
And floods of gushing melody 
Come from the songsters of the grove. 



Now go the mowers forth to mow, 
With sweeping stroke of shining blade. 
Until behind them many a row 
Of flow'ry grass is withering laid. 



And now a gay and jocund throng 
Of sturdy youths and maidens fair 
Toss up the hay, mid joke and song, 
And lade with sweets the sultry air. 
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And now the heavy Inmh'iing wain 
Hidden beneath its bulky load, 
Comes slowly rocking down the lane. 
And reels along the dusty road, 



Tis harvest time — the golden com 
Stands waiting for the reaper's hand; 
J hear them wind their gath'ring horn. 
And forth they go — a willing band. 



And now pour out the gleaners thick. 
And o'er the poppied stubble roam, 
Ear after ear they stooping pick, 
Bimch after bunch they carry home. 



I see the bright-eyed pimpernels, 
And harebells on the grassy bawks, 
The bed-straw, and the bindweed bells. 
Twine fondly round the barley stalks. 
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Oh dear to Die those simple flowers ! 
And dear to me those hedges wild, 
Netted and wove in leafy bowers, 
As once I knew them when a oliild! 



To me the seasons all arc dear; 
Each flower that in succession comes 
From fresh green spiing to autumn soar^ 
From snowdro2)s to chiysanthemums. 



But why is spring so qiuckly i)ast, 
And why so short the summer's song? 
Why should the autumn fade so fast, 
And dreaiy winter last so long? 



Oh why should childhood's freslmess -fade? 
Or youth's simplicity de2)art? 
Or manhood's traffic, toil and trade 
Freeze the warm cun-ent of the heart? 
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How the cold world the heart doth steel. 
As water hardens glowing ore, 
The gi-eatest soitow now I feci 
Is onlj' that I feel no more. 



TO A LADY, 

WHOSE COWS EAT OFF THE AUTflOB'a FLOWERS. 



Pray Madam ! have you noticed that your butter, made 

of late, 
Has a llavom* quite peculiar, from what your cows 

•have ate ? 
If not, I tliiuk you may detect it if you try, 
For they always bite my flowers off eich time that 

they go by. 



I speak of them — ^l)ut let me lay the blame where it 

should fall, 
There is but one that I have caught — I don't accuse 

them all ; 
A large white hided beast is she, with horns and 

scowling brow, 
Tliat cow is really ugly, oi* at least I think her so! 
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Each morning when the other cows go to the rivers 

brink, 
Her eye is on my wall-flowers; — she does n«t care to 

drink, 
And if I am not in the way to make her hasten on, 
Her long rough tongue is round the leaves, and 

quickly they are gone. 



Tliink how provoking 'tis to me her heavy awkward 

leet, 
Should ti'ample down my pansies, and my mignonette 

80 sweet : 
To have my thrift, my London pride, my daisies white 

and red. 
All crushed and trampled in the earth beneath her 

)ieedless tread. 
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IVe spoken to your boorish lad, again — aye and again, 
But still I lose my stocks and pinks, however, I 

complain ; 
Things now are come, I need's must think, unto a 

pretty pass, 
If cows must feed on garden flowers in preference to 

glass! 



Perhaps you don't believe my tale — but still I swear 

'tis true, 
And what to do I cannot think, and so appeal to 

you: 
Put down a fence, you'll say — and true, I don't know 

but I ought, 
But posts and rails, and stakes and nails, each one 

is to be bought. 
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TO A LADY. 


I think 'tis 


right 


that you should know how impudent 


slie is, 








She leers in at i 


my window ^ 


wdth sly and roguish 


quiz; 








And when 


I tiy 


to fi-ighten 


her, and stamp, and 


loudly 


bawl, 






She licks her nose, and coughs 


, and stares, and does 


not mind at all. 




To be dep 


rived of liberty, no 


doubt she'd take it 


hard, 








But let her 


feed 


on baiiey straw a prisoner in the 


yard; 








Of all my double 


giant stocks 


but two or three oi-e 


left; 








I hojoe the 


flies 


will sting her well next summer 


for the theft. 
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